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Titular  Fashion 

My  husband  objects  to  receiving  mail 
addressed  as  "Ms.  Leo  C.  Laferriere." 
f  you  must  be  up  on  the  most  current 
:rend,  then  use  the  title  properly  please. 
Either  address  my  mail  as  "Mrs.  Leo  C. 
.aferriere"  (which  I  don't  object  to),  or 
jas  "Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Laferriere."  He 
Drefers  the  title  of  "Mr." 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Laferriere 
Waitsfield,  Vermont 

Editor's  note:  Oops.  Alumni  records 
iare  being  corrected  now  and  future 
mail  ought  to  arrive  addressed  correctly. 

St.  Ignatius  Lives 

The  November  1972  issue  of  bridge 
:arried  an  article,  by  John  Tessitore, 
Entitled  "BC  Finances  -  Getting  Better 
\ll  the  Time."  My  communication  is 
mtended  to  convey  some  information 
vhich  Mr.  Tessitore's  research  appar- 
ently failed  to  reveal. 

What  is  (or,  more  accurately,  was) 
he  Loyola  Fund?  Five  sources  can  be 
enumerated:  1.  Value  of  contributed 
services  or  the  "salaries"  for  the  services 
H  Jesuits  on  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  of  Boston  College.  2.  Faculty 
oenefits,  that  is,  the  dollar  equivalent 
oi  what  the  College  contributes  for  the 
benefit  of  non-Jesuits  on  the  faculty 
and  administrative  staff.  This  source  of 
revenue  was  not  recognized  norcredited 
even  on  the  books  for  Jesuits  until  fiscal 
,1970-1971.   3.  Personal  gifts  received 
iby  Jesuits.  4.  Mass  offerings  similarly 
received.  5.  Other  income  represent- 
ing, for  example,  services  of  Jesuits  in 
giving  lectures,  retreats,  helping  in 
parishes,  etc. 

In  looking  at  a  five-year  record,  the 
first  four  years  add  to  a  total  of  $2,582,- 
118.  This  sum  was  transferred,  auto- 
matically one  might  say,  as  a  gift  from 
the  Jesuit  Community  to  Boston  College 
by  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  Boston 
College.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  the 
Jesuit  Community  had  zero  income - 


total  zero  income  -  because  the  College 
had  received  all  of  it  as  a  gift  over  the 
period. 

The  dollar  figure  of  $434,712  for  1971 
represents  the  gift  of  the  newly  incor- 
porated Jesuit  Community  at  Boston 
College. 

Adding  this  dollar  figure  to  the  pre- 
vious yields  a  total  of  $3,016,830.  Read- 
ers of  bridge  might  be  interested  in 
comparing  this  gift  of  over  three  million 
dollars  with  the  sums,  credited  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Financial  Vice  President,  as 
being  the  two  principal  reasons  for  our 
improved  financial  condition,  namely, 
tuition  increase  ($1,900,000)  and  frozen 
salaries  for  1971-1972  (no  figure  given). 
These  frozen  salaries  included,  of 
course,  those  credited  to  Jesuits. 

In  summary,  then,  for  five  fiscal  years 
(1968  through  1972),  the  article  informs 
the  reader  that  Boston  College  passed 
from  a  deficit  of  $466,000  to  an  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  $3,800,000  to  a  zero 
deficit.  And  this  "without  the  divine 
intervention  of  a  Loyola  Fund!"  Point- 
ing out,  first,  that  a  Loyola  Fund  or  other 
annual  gift  is  projected  on  to  the  next 
fiscal  year,  I  submit  that  the  combined 
gift  of  over  three  million  dollars  from 
the  Jesuits  at  Boston  College  should  be 
considered  either  as  helping  to  keep 
the  deficit  down  or  as  helping  to  allevi- 
ate or  remove  it. 

One  last  word,  lest  what  I  have  written 
be  misinterpreted.  My  purpose  has 
been  to  inform.   I  am  convinced  that 
faculty,  students,  alumni  and  friends  of 
Boston  College  want  to  know  that  the 
sons  of  Saint  Ignatius  of  today  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  what  their  predecessors 
have  been  doing  since  the  College  was 
founded  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1863. 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Foley,  S.J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Boston  College 

A  Minute's 
Consideration 

Having  been  involved  in  fund  raising 
for  BC  since  the  mid-forties  perhaps 
nothing  will  be  lost  in  making  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion,  which  has  been 
made  before. 

Flack  is  frequently  received  from 
alumni  when  asked  for  a  contribution, 
in  many  instances,  when  they  have  been 
excellent  supporters  of  the  College  and 
have  devoted  time,  energy  and  money. 
At  times  two  or  more  of  their  children 
are  students  at  BC. 


Could  a  block  be  inserted  in  a  prom- 
inent page  of  bridge  to  the  effect  that  if 
an  alumnus  provides  a  service  or  prod- 
uct in  which  the  College  may  be  inter- 
ested that  he  should  phone  a  specific 
number?  A  card  will  be  sent  to  him 
for  completion  and  kept  on  file  when 
invitations  to  bids  are  being  sent  out. 

I  can  supply  several  instances  of  where 
deep  bitterness  is  felt  by  certain  alumni 
when  the  College  does  not  even  look  in 
their  direction  at  such  times. 

This  appears  to  be  the  quickest  and 
most  practical  way  of  dealing  with  this 
problem,  which,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
looms  fairly  largely  on  the  College's 
public  relations  program. 

I  really  don't  expect  anything  to  come 
of  this  suggestion  but  someone  might 
consider  it  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Eugene  Donaldson  '35 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Editor's  note:  Mr.  Ed  Driscoll,  BC's 
Director  of  Administrative  Services, 
advises  all  alumni  having  a  service  or 
product  in  which  he  thinks  BC  might  be 
interested  to  call  the  purchasing  de- 
partment at  969-0100,  ext.  2591. 


Accurate  and  Just 

In  a  recent  issue  of  bridge  discussing 
the  activity  of  the  Annual  Alumni  Fund, 
the  statement  was  made  "the  annual 
fund  is  only  five  years  old."  In  the  inter- 
est of  accuracy  and  in  justice  to  those 
volunteers  who  worked  long  and  hard, 
you  must  correct  this  statement. 

The  Annual  Fund  was  in  operation 
during  the  1940's  and  1950's.  It  included 
the  1957  Alumni  Stadium  Fund  which 
raised  $248,268.88  contributed  by  5471 
alumni,  plus  $65,719.73  contributed  by 
1680  non-alumni.  Students  gave 
$1622.68.   37.8  percent  of  the  alumni 
contributed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  alumni  secre- 
taries Bill  Flynn  and  Wally  Boudreau  a 
pattern  of  annual  giving  was  established 
in  a  large  percentage  of  our  alumni.  I 
was  among  many  who  opposed  termi- 
nating the  annual  fund  in  favor  of  the 
development  fund.   Many  of  us  felt 
both  programs  could  and  should  have 
operated  efficiently  and  independently. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  revival  of  the 
Annual  Fund  approach  some  of  the 
figures  that  we  had  attained  several 
years  ago. 

James  J.  Derba  '51 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
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lege,  in  a  very  real  way  living  up  most  honorably  to  its  title 
as  an  institution  of  education,  becoming  a  vehicle  for  young 
men  and  women  going  forth  in  the  footsteps  of  Nader  and 
his  noble  raiders,  training  the  defenders  of  interests  that  are 
our  own.  In  both  phases  of  the  college,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, thanks  mainly  to  two  lone  men,  the  good  fight  of 
the  consumer  is  being  waged  through  education.   Boston 
College  has  hoisted  the  banner  of  little. 


The  Little  Guy 
Fights  Back 


—  by  Mike  Lupica 

It  is  an  unofficial  historical  truism  that  little  has  always 
been  better  than  big. 

Little  has  always  been  more  appealing,  more  dramatic, 
more  human,  more  of  what  pulls  on  heart's  slender  threads. 
Little  has  always  been  more  fun.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
perfect,  quite  so  triumphal,  as  little  winning  out  over  big. 
How  many  rooted  for  Goliath  to  squash  David?  There  would 
,have  been  no  story,  you  see.  Biblical  lore  would  have  been 
minus  one  tale.  Little  has  never  been  a  favorite  and  that  is 
why  little  has  had  to  win  out.  There  is  something  heroic, 
even  today,  about  a  nondescript  New  York  lawyer  standing 
squarely  in  front  of  a  bus  on  Fifth  Avenue  because  a  bus 
driver,  presiding  over  an  empty  vehicle,  refused  him  admit- 
tance; rush  hour  traffic  was  backed  up  into  1970.  Man-of- 
the-Year,  right? 

We  have  always  cherished  the  grit  of  the  little  man,  stand- 
ing steadfast  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  Did  anyone 
really  want  Thomas  Dewey  to  win?  Raise  your  hands.  No, 
Harry  S.  was  the  man,  the  underdog;  Harry:  "My  name  is 
Harry  Truman,  I  work  for  the  government  and  I'm  tryin'  to 
keep  my  job."  He  had  to  win.   From  frail,  undernourished 
David  right  up  to,  and  including,  the  New  York  Mets,  little 
has  somehow  been  more  glamorous,  more  worthy  of  our 
prayers,  more  deserving.   Little  has  given  all  of  us  the  cour- 
age to  plug  on,  to  not  quit,  to  keep  at  it.  Big  has  always 
been  the  Establishment;  little  has  always  been  you  and  I. 

And  this  is  the  credo  of  the  ultimate  little-big  confron- 
tation, the  fight  in  which  we  are  all  involved  in  one  way 
or  another,  perhaps  the  contemporary  battle  that  touches 
us  most  closely:  the  consumer  against .  .  .  whom?  Them,  of 
course.  Them  being  big  business,  big  banks,  big  conglom- 
erates, big  money.   Them  being  Big.  That  is  why  Ralph 
Nader  is  truly  our  man  for  all  seasons.   Ralph:  two  blue 
suits  and  $6200  a  year,  and  one  pay  phone  down  the  hall 
from  his  first  floor  walk-up.   The  Ralph  Nader  who  has  taken 
the  world  on.   Head  on.  The  federal  government,  the  tele- 
phone company,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  General 
Motors.   Ralph  is  good;  they  are  bad.   Ralph  is  little;  they 
are  big.   Ralph  is  for  the  consumer;  thus,  Ralph  is  for  us. 
Ralph  has  been  the  disciple  of  reverse  Orwellianism.  Be- 
cause now,  Little  Brother  is  watching. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing  these  days  to  find  Boston  Col- 


Fair  prices?  -  Not  a  ghost  of  a  chance 

Father  Robert  McEwen,  S.J.,  a  somber,  meticulous,  cigar- 
smoking  man  with  the  piercing  gaze  of  righteousness,  is  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  professor  of  Economics  at  Boston  College. 
From  1957-1970  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department.  But  it  is  incomplete  to  say  that  McEwen  is 
simply  priest,  economist,  teacher.  Taken  individually,  or 
collectively,  the  descriptions  fall  far  short  of  saying  precisely 
who  the  man  is. 

Because  Robert  McEwen  was  a  consumer  advocate  when 
Ralph  Nader  was  running  around  looking  for  a  date  for  his 
junior  prom.   He  is  a  veteran  of  two  decades  of  consumer 
involvement;  his  tour  of  duty  stretches  back  to  the  early 
1950s.   He  has  had  two  appointments  from  Presidents:  in 
1969  President  Nixon  named  him  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Task  Force  -  White  House  Conference  of  Food,  Nu- 
trition and  Health;  under  President  Johnson  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  and  Consumer 
Advisory  Council.  He  is  currently  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Consumers,  Inc.,  a  voluntary  citi- 
zen's organization  that  he  helped  found.  He  is  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  The  list  of 
other  consumer  protection  organizations  on  whose  boards 
he  serves  on  would  stretch  from  his  BC  office  to  his  mother's 
home  in  Dorchester.  The  man,  in  short,  has  put  his  time  in. 

"Whenever  I'm  asked  how  I  began  my  interest  in  con- 
sumer affairs,"  he  said,  "I  refer  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  one  of  us  in  economics  to  be  interested 
in  fairness  and  justice.  And  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
that  aspect  of  political  and  economic  affairs.   I  long  ago 
started  to  try  to  judge  to  what  extent  some  of  these  eco- 
nomic practices  and  laws  and  systems  met  some  kind  of 
Catholic  notion  of  justice  and  fair-mindedness.   I  did  a  long 
study,  initially,  a  long  dissertation  of,  the  Fair  Trade  Laws  in 
this  country.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  concluded  that 
there  wasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  prices  being  fair  because 
they  were  too  one-sided.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  position  of  the  consumer  in  the  modern 
market  was  a  hopeless  one.   For  two  reasons. 

"One,  there  was  the  amount  of  ignorance  he  suffered 
under  in  the  purchase  of  products  and  services.  Second, 
the  amount  of  collusion  that  was  exercised  for  the  seller's 
side.  That's  when  I  began  the  urging  of  Consumer's  Coun- 
cils, for  the  government  to  speak  up  for  the  consumer,  to 
defend  him,  to  represent  him.  That  sequence  of  events  goes 
back  to  the  mid-fifties,  which  is  a  long  time  ago. 

The  pattern  of  any  kind  of  consumer  organization  is  mo- 
notonously similar.  A  complaint  will  come  in,  and  some 
skeletal  checking  will  confirm  that  the  problem  is  more 
widespread  than  just  the  single  complaint.  In  such  cases,  it 
will  become  clear  to  the  council  that  something  should  be 
done. 

"I'll  give  you  an  example,"  McEwen  said.  "Back  in  the 
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early  years,  our  council  did  a  study  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city.  We  did  a  little  checking,  and 
discovered  what  we  now  call  the  red-lining  of  whole  dis- 
tricts.  Insurance  companies  wouldn't  write  any  policies 
within  those  lines.  We  put  in  a  lot  of  time  publicizing  the 
existence  of  that  policy  so  that  it  would  be  changed.   Even 
back  then,  we  were  trying  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
•change  that,  and  eventually  it  was." 


Students  on  the  consumer  warpath 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  McEwen,  two  years  ago,  founded 
SOCA  -  Students  Organized  for  Consumer  Action  -  at 
Boston  College.  The  purpose  was  to  get  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  into  the  mainstream  of  the  pragmatic  world  of 
consumer  protection.  The  purpose  was  to  perform  a  deli- 
cate osmosis  of  energy  into  practicality. 

"SOCA?"  McEwen  said.  "It's  just  an  attempt  to  affiliate 
students  as  consumer  group  members  in  some  sort  of  or- 
ganized way  with  the  parent  consumer  organizations. 

"Student  consumer  groups  can  either  be  a  group  of  stu- 
dents fighting  for  just  the  student  body  in  the  face  of  an 
administration,  or  college  authority;  or  it  can  be  individuals 
who  are  students  and  who  act  just  like  outside  adult  con- 
sumer groups  and  get  involved  in  all  sorts  of  adult  consumer 
problems.  The\  attend  hearings,  do  studies,  accumulate 
evidence  and  so  forth.  The  latter  is  the  kind  of  organization 
SOCA  is." 

In  a  college  world  too  often  trapped  in  the  absurdities  of 
required  courses  designed  mainly  to  justify  the  existence 
of  worn-out  departments  and  worn-out  teachers,  there  is  a 
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beauty  to  SOCA,  to  its  saying,  "You're  interested  and  idea- 
listic? Fine.  Co  do  something  about  it."  SOCA  members 
have  dignified  themselves  in  the  short  existence  of  their 
organization. 

One  project  had  them  looking  into  the  small  claims  court 
as  consumer  remedies.  The  small  claims  court  should  be 
one  of  the  simple,  effective  weapons  of  the  consumer  strik* 
ing  back  at  Big.  It  is  any  man's  chance  to  defend  himself  in 
a  court  of  law  at  little  cost. 

But  the  SOCA  report  found  that  in  1000  cases  in  four  dif 
ferent  district  courts  (West  Roxbury,  Quincy,  Hingham,  ant 
Dorchester)  the  use  of  the  small  claims  court  was  minimal. 
While  sixty-six  percent  of  all  cases  involved  a  company 
suing  an  individual,  only  five  percent  were  individuals  suir 
a  company.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  Pentagon  suing  for 
more  tax  dollars  to  be  siphoned  into  the  defense  budget. 
SOCA  found  several  reasons  for  this. 

-  Few  people,  the  report  stated,  know  how  to  use  the 
court.   Fewer  people  even  know  that  it  exists.  As  a  solutioi 
SOCA  urged  pamphlets  to  be  published  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  the  courts,  or  the  state  consumer  council 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  court. 

-  Another  problem,  they  found,  was  time.  Court  hours 
are  scheduled  during  the  working  day,  a  most  inopportune 
time  for  Charley  Average  who  might  lose  money  if  he  had 
to  be  in  court.  SOCA  suggested  that  evening  and  Saturday 
court  sessions  be  scheduled. 

-  SOCA  stated  the  court  personnel  should  be  made  awar< 
of  their  duty  to  the  public,  more  willing  to  help. 

-  In  conclusion,  the  SOCA  report  explained  that  small 
claims  procedure  was  intended  to  provide  means  at  minimi 
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expense  for  the  settlement  of  small  claims.  When  a  person 
believes  another  party  owes  him  money  for  damage  to  per- 
jonal  property,  non-fulfillment  of  contract,  etc.  (in  the 
imount  of  $300)  or  less,  he  may  bring  suit  against  this  party 
in  small  claims  court.  For  $3.50,  the  court  transposes  a  simple 
f'ersion  of  the  plaintiff's  story,  notifies  the  defendant  of  the 
:omplaint  and  the  date  of  trial.  Then  the  case  can  be  settled 
put  of  court.   If  not,  each  party  pleads  their  case  (usually 
Ivithout  counsel)  before  a  judge.   Both  parties  are  then  noti- 
fied by  mail  of  the  judge's  decision  within  a  week.  Each 
>arty  is  entitled  to  appeal. 

This  is  the  type  of  research  activity  with  which  SOCA 
Jeals.  The  students  go  out  into  the  field  to  investigate  every- 
hing  from  children's  seats  in  cars  to  stereo  equipment;  the 
:omparative  prices  of  Boston  food  marts  to  the  licensing  of 
'ending  machines  on  campus.   It  is  a  time  for  wing-testing, 


fact-finding,  doing  the  dirty  work.   They  are  learning  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  ways:  by  the  seats  of  their  corduroy  pants. 

"It  is  an  encouraging  endeavor.  Of  course,  the  biggest 
problem  in  this  field  is  still  finding  any  truthful  information. 
The  minute  you  begin  to  investigate  anything,  you  begin  to 
get  the  runaround.  That's  it,  that's  the  biggest  obstacle,  the 
difficulty  the  boys  have  getting  hold  of  accurate  informa- 
tion." 

And  then  Fr.  Robert  McEwen  lifted  another  very  imposing 
cigar  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  black  sports  jacket.  He 
carefully  snipped  the  end  with  a  razor,  and  inserted  a  white 
filter  on  top. 

"Right  now,"  he  said,  "we've  got  a  couple  of  our  boys 
looking  into  those  mailorder  insurance  companies.   You 
know,  those  advertisements  with  Art  Linkletter  on  tele- 
vision. .  .  ." 


nding  the  rip-off  through  media 

Terry  Hamilton  is  a  shaggy-headed,  mustachioed  young 
narried  man  given  to  plaid-flannel  shirts  and  bell-bottomed 
)lue  jeans.  A  third  year  law-student  at  BC,  he  became  in- 
erested  in  consumer  law  originally  through  a  commercial 
aw  course  taught  by  Prof.  Willier.  After  he  had  completed 
he  course,  Willier  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  need  an 
issistant  over  the  summer  at  the  Consumer  Law  Center,  one 
vho  was  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  consumer  educa- 
ion.   Since  Hamilton  was  interested  by  then  in  the  field,  he 
)egan  working  as  Willier's  assistant  shortly  thereafter,  and 
s  still  working  with  him  today. 

"Professor  Willier  thought  the  legal  field  was  lagging 


behind  in  using  new  techniques,"  Hamilton  said.  "He 
wanted  more  education  of  laymen. 

"As  far  as  me  getting  into  the  field,  I  think  that  if  you  have 
any  kind  of  social  consciousness  at  all  when  you're  going  to 
law  school  that  you're  going  to  go  in  this  kind  of  direction. 
You  see  all  the  kinds  of  abuses  that  Ralph  Nader  pointed 
out  where  people  are  literally  getting  screwed  by  big  corpo- 
rations, big  retailers,  big  banks.  And  if  you  can  go  in  and 
fight  these  things  and  try  to  change  these  things  not  strictly 
legally  but  within  some  kinds  of  legal  parameters,  effective 
parameters,  well,  there's  an  awful  lot  of  opportunity  there 
to  live  up  to  your  social  consciousness." 

One  of  the  legal  parameters  within  which  Hamilton  chose 
to  work  was  film-making  as  a  device  for  consumer  educa- 


PLEASE  FIX  MY  SET...  I  MISS  MY 
SOAP  OPERAS,  AN'   (MUST 
FINP  OUT   IF  AGNES  GETS  I 
OF  STU,  AN'  WILL  STU  GET 
LOCKJAW    FROM_THE    MAGIC 
FROG/ 


GET  OUT    LIL' 
OLP   BROAP, 
WE  AIN'T 
FIXIN'NOTHIN/ 
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tion.  The  films  are  used  as  positive  propaganda,  as  well  as 
instructive  documentaries. 

The  first  film  that  Hamilton,  who  said  that  he  had  "fooled 
around  with  films"  in  high  school  and  college  and  whose 
wife  is  also  interested  in  the  making  of  films,  made  was  not 
really  a  film  at  all,  but  more  of  a  slide  show,  which  he  still 
plans  to  make  into  a  35-mm  film  strip.   It  concerned  itself 
with  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  which  says  that  if  a  con- 
sumer is  denied  credit  or  employment,  he  can  go  to  a  credit 
bureau  and  obtain  any  information  that  the  creditor  or  em- 
ployer possesses  concerning  him.  He  then  has  the  chance 
to  correct  that  information  and  send  it  to  the  people  who 
are  considering  his  credit  or  employment. 

"There  were  so  many  abuses  before  that,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head  slowly  and  ruefully,  "and  the  consumer  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  them  straightened  out.  For  years, 
a  person  who  got  a  black  mark  on  his  credit  rating  had  no 
recourse,  and  could  be  detained  from  getting  credit  inter- 
minably. So  what  we  tried  to  do  was  show  very  simply  that 
if  you  were  denied  credit,  you  could  go  to  the  credit 
bureau." 

At  the  present,  Hamilton  is  working  with  the  Little  City 
Hall  program  of  Boston,  and  its  sending  of  paraprofessionals 
out  into  the  field.  Each  group  handles  complaints  within  its 
own  little  district.  The  people  involved  act  as  mediators 
within  these  communities  as  well  as  sources  of  information. 
Since  the  Consumer  Law  Center  works  in  affiliation  with  the 
LCH  program,  it  was  the  idea  of  Prof.  Willier  to  give  the 
people  more  than  what  he  calls  a  "talking  head."  He  wanted 


a  ten  or  fifteen  minute  film  that  people  could  sit  down, 
watch,  and  from  which  they  could  learn  what  to  do  in  a 
situation  in  which  their  necks  were  being  stepped  on. 

Hamilton  is  presently  at  work  on  a  new  film,  one  which 
he  feels  may  be  his  most  effective. 

"A  woman  looks  in  a  newspaper,"  he  said,  "and  she  find: 
an  ad  about  a  television.  The  ad  itself  is  violating  several  of 
the  laws  here  in  Massachusetts.  She  goes  into  the  store  ano 
the  salesman  makes  all  kinds  of  warranties.  Then  she  signs1 
a  retail  installment  contract,  which  has  all  kinds  of  fine  prim 
which  no  consumer  has  time  to  read  in  the  store.  One  of 
the  things  that  the  fine  print  disclaims  are  any  of  the  war- 
ranties given  on  the  set.  She  takes  the  set  home,  of  course 
it  doesn't  work.  She  calls  up  the  salesman,  and  he  says,  'I'm 
sorry,  but  there's  no  warranties  on  that  set.'  So  she  demands! 
her  money  back,  doesn't  get  it.  The  merchant  finally  sends 
a  guy  over  to  look  at  her  TV  set.  She  goes  out  of  the  room 
and  the  guy  repossesses  the  set.  Another  thing  the  film 
does  is  raise  a  question  about  the  legality  of  that  kind  of 
repossession. 

"The  salesman  then  enacts  a  sale  to  himself,  and  goes 
into  small  claims  court  for  a  deficiency  judgement.  And 
that's  where  our  first  film  ends." 

Possibly  not.  Because  the  good  ones,  the  committed 
ones,  the  Terry  Hamiltons,  just  may  be  accomplishing  somei 
thing  with  an  inert  public  suffering  from  a  terminally  bad 
case  of  civic  paralysis.  They  just  may  be  scaring  them  into 
controlling  their  own  destinies  in  worlds  far  removed  from 
voting  booths. 


Putting  on  the  heat 

Consumerism  to  William  Willier  is  a  calling.   Rages  burn 
deeply  in  the  man  for  causes  that  be,  causes  that  will  be. 
He  is  arrogant  at  times,  egotistical  at  times,  self-important. 
His  candidness  is  worn  like  a  handmade  tie.  He  is  the  truest 
of  politicians,  (though  he  has  never  run  for  office)  driven, 
ambitious,  thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  unholy  plight  of  the 
consumer.  Within  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  he 
treads  the  fine,  fine  line  betwixt  fear  and  respect. 

Willier,  former  director  of  the  National  Consumer  Law 
Center  (formerly  part  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School, 
now  an  independent  corporation)  and  now  on  the  Center's 
Board,  has  been  nationally  recognized  for  a  very  long  time 
as  one  of  the  most  active  champions  of  the  cause  of  the  low- 
income  consumers.  He  has  been  a  professor  of  law  (com- 
mercial is  his  specialty)  at  Boston  College  since  1964.  His 
other  achievements  are  manifold:  he  was  the  chief  drafts- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Retail  Installment  Sales  and  Truth 
in  Lending  Acts  and  has  been  generally  responsible  for  most 
of  the  progressive  legislation  adopted  in  Massachusetts;  he 
has  played  a  direct  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Truth  in  Lending  legislation;  in  1964,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Governor's  Commission  to  study  credit  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; he  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Consumer's  Council,  and  is  currently  the  Council's 
president;  he  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston 
Legal  Assistance  Project;  he  is  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  Truth  in  Lending.  When  he 
hands  a  visitor  a  grey-colored  book  with  the  words  National 
Consumer  Act  written  broadly  and  plainly  across  the  top  of 
the  cover,  and  the  words  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
written  at  the  bottom  it  is  done  with  garish  paternal  affec- 


tion. Behind  the  cool  veneer  is  a  man  who  believes  in  what 
he  does. 

"Consumerism,"  he  said  one  day  with  the  heat  off  in  his 
office,  alternating  cigarettes  and  his  pipe  with  pendulum- 
like regularity,  his  feet  up  comfortably  on  his  desk,  "is  a 
broad-based  movement  consisting  of  individuals.  There 
are,  of  course,  consumer  organizations,  but  they  are  sec- 
ondary. Consumerism  is  individuals. 

So  when  you  ask  me  about  consumerism  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, I  have  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing.   Fr.  McEwen  is 
here,  I'm  here,  people  like  Terry  Hamilton  are  here.  Maybe 
it  will  grow.   But  right  now,  the  consumer  program  at  Bosto 
College  consists  of  me." 

The  National  Consumer  Law  Center  was  created  in  May  c 
1969  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. The  OEO  had  been  set  up  by  President  Johnson  in 
1965,  and  by  1967  had  formed  in  itself  a  Division  of  Legal 
Services,  which  had  what  Willier  says  were  "2000  lawyers 
handling  l-don't-know-how-many-million  court  people." 
What  the  DLS  eventually  realized,  however,  was  that  if  a 
plethora  of  young  lawyers  was  set  loose  with  the  general 
ambition  of  saving  the  world,  they  would  soon  be  up  to 
their  necks  in  clients. 

So  in  1969,  the  idea  of  a  number  of  Consumer  Centers  at 
universities  across  the  country  to  back  up  lawyers  in  the 
field  was  formulated.  The  Centers  were  to  act  as  a  spe- 
cialized resource  of  poverty  law,  providing  research  and 
assistance  to  the  Legal  Services  attorneys.  Although  some 
of  the  work  would  by  necessity  be  academically  oriented, 
the  main  thrust  would  be  towards  the  attorney  in  the  field 
who  needed  help,  as  well  as  giving  technical  background  ir 
individual  cases.  This  help  was  to  include  judicial  and  legis 
lative  law  reform.  The  OEO  felt  that  in  regard  to  the  poverl 
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:ycle,  success  would  have  to  result  in  the  elimination  of 
nany  of  the  legal  problems  which  affect  the  poor  as  a  class. 

"It  was  a  great  opportunity  at  the  time,"  Willier  said,  al- 
uding  to  the  fact  that  BC  was  one  of  the  schools  selected, 
"he  faculty  approved  enthusiastically  and  a  proposal  was 
ubmitted. 

"For  us  to  get  the  grant,  though,  I  did  have  to  put  the  heat 
>n  a  few  connections.  I  found  out  that  the  people  making 
he  decision  had  some  connections  with  other  universities. 
Jut  eventually  we  got  the  grant,  I  believe  it  was  in  June.  I 
fathered  ten  students  and  started  running." 

The  Center  is  now  located  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
uxtaposed  absurdly  between  St.  Ignatius'  Church  and 
Mumni  Hall.  But  in  the  first  year,  the  Center  was  located 
n  an  old  house  across  the  street. 

"We  were  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  and  more,"  he 
said.  "We  did  provide  backup  to  the  lawyer  in  the  field. 
The  lawyer  would  take  the  client  and  call  us  for  help.  But 
/ery  often  in  those  first  couple  of  years,  we  also  had  a  lot  of 
laws  passed  in  this  state  and  in  the  Congress.  We  passed 
the  National  Consumer  Act.  95%  of  it  is  law  somewhere  or 
another  and  the  state  of  Wisconsin  passed  it  in  its  entirety. 
Many  of  its  provisions  are  laws  of  this  state.  The  part  in  it  on 
redit  bureaus  is  now  federal  law. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  fun  that  first  year.  We  had  the  money, 
we  traveled,  we  lobbied.  We  wrote  laws,  we  got  'em  passed. 
But  let  me  tell  you  something.  Without  those  ten  students, 
I  wasn't  going  anywhere. 

"We  used  law  students  and  we  used  them  effectively. 
.Eventually,  we  felt  that  the  University  was  just  being  too 
tjgreedy  in  extracting  its  overhead  from  our  grant.  I  just  could 


never  understand  that.  Some  things  are  good  just  because 
their  good.  Things  like  this  center  are  not  to  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Their  value  does  not  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  monetary  realm.  They're  done  because  they're 
good." 

Consumerism  is  individuals 

Boston  College  is  thus  fortunate  to  have  within  its  uni- 
versity structure  perhaps  the  two  men  most  responsible  for 
effective  consumer  protection  in  Massachusetts.  Due  mainly 
to  the  work  with  which  they  have  been  involved  for  such  a 
long,  honorable  time,  the  consumer  protection  division  of 
the  state  attorney  general's  office  has  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  state  agencies.  Created  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  1967,  the  Consumer  Protection  Division 
has  grown  in  the  succeeding  five  years  to  the  department's 
largest  division.  The  division  is  responsible  for  investigating 
everything  from  individual  consumer  protection  complaints 
to  handling  antitrust  cases.  And  the  head  of  this  division,  is 
David  Nelson,  the  38-year  old  graduate  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Boston  College  is 
involved  in  consumerism  is  an  understatement.  Nelson, 
McEwen,  Willier-  as  Willier  says  "individuals."   But  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  their  respective  presences  felt  for 
the  consumer. 

Sometimes  you  can't  tell  little  from  big.  Yet,  as  long  the 
cause  of  the  consumer  keeps  coming  up  with  law  students 
of  the  Terry  Hamilton  ilk,  optimism  about  little  winning  out 
will  persist.  "If  you  really  want  to  do  something,"  he  said, 
"you  can  always  find  an  outlet." 

Believe  it,  ye  little. 
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'Oh  sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song  .  .  / 


—  by  Maureen  Baldwin 

Finally  he  arrived,  walking  briskly  and  smoothly  down 
the  corridor,  smiling  at  his  awaiting  class  and  filling  up  the 
space  around  him  with  more  energy  than  I've  felt  in  a  long 
time  (and  he's  53  years  old).   He  was  bristling.   Ready  for 
action.  A  quick  smile  and  he  gathered  the  records  for  the 
day,  a  calendar  of  Picasso  prints  and  with  that  the  class  in 
Modern  Music  began. 

"Isn't  it  gorgeous  out  there!"  he  said,  his  voice  excited, 
resonant,  pure,  pre-cise.  "But  (sigh)  aren't  we  all  victims  of 
beauty.  You're  probably  not  in  the  mood  for  a  monologue, 
but  I  was  thinking  about  that  while  driving  up  from  Provi- 
dence.  Routine.  How  dull.  Makes  you  feel  that  you're  in 
some  kind  of  prison.  (You  know,  my  car  had  to  come  here 
to  BC  rather  than  Vermont.)  Routine.  It's  excusable  only 
that  it  can  be  creative.   If  you  can  make  the  moments,  the 
minutes  60  seconds  of  you.  .  . ." 

And  that  was  my  introduction  to  C.  Alexander  Peloquin, 
BC's  composer-in-residence,  Chorale  director  (here  as  well 
as  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Cathedral  in  Providence),  teacher 
of  music,  and  everything  that  relates  to  music  (and  that  may 
be  everything).  When  I  asked  one  of  his  students  what  he 
thought  of  Peloquin,  the  student  replied  with  a  broad  smile: 
"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  the  first  time  I  met  him,  I  thought 
he  was  the  most  flipped  out  person  I  had  ever  met.  Since 
then  I've  discovered  that  he  is!    I  guess  you've  got  to  be 
flipped  out  to  do  what  he's  done,  to  bring  the  music  out  of 
us  the  way  he  does.  . .  ." 

Whatever  you  choose  to  call  him  -  "flipped  out,"  eccen- 
tric, even  egotistical,  a  humorist  (he's  been  called  a  religious 
Victor  Borge)  a  ecumenist  (and  spoken  of  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  Pope  John  XXIII)  -  "everything  he  does  is  based 
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on  love"  (and  that  statement  comes  from  another  of  his 
students).  There  are  no  masks  and  there  is  no  hiding  behind 
the  grand  piano  -  only  Peloquin,  open  to  everything,  spon- 
taneous, communicative,  passionate,  fiery,  gentle,  and  totally 
alive!    I  got  the  feeling  that  if  it  so  moved  him,  he  would 
have  danced  to  make  things  clearer.  When  I  left  I  felt  he 
had  drawn  me  into  his  world,  seduced  me  with  his  vision. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  RELIGIOUS  people  I  have  ever  met. 

"Why  don't  you  sway  in  your  chairs  and  feel  the  music," 
he  would  say  to  his  class,  with  a  smile  that  began  in  his  eyes, 
worked  it's  way  down  to  the  cheek  bones  then  onto  his 
mouth.  "You  perhaps  suspect  that  I  love  Ravel.  Anyone 
who  doesn't  listen  to  Ravel  is  missing  some  of  the  great 
beauty  in  the  world  .  .  .  utter  refinement .  .  .  magic." 

Since  1954  Peloquin  has  taught  and  conducted  at  Boston 
College.  (He's  also  conducted  choruses  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Salve  Regina 
College,  and  besides  all  this  he  still  conducts  the  Peloquin 
Chorale,  a  group  made  up  of  40  professional  singers  from 
the  Providence,  Rhode  Island  area.) 

About  10  years  ago,  he  turned  the  Boston  College  glee 
club  into  a  full-fledged  Chorale.  "Religion  with  all  its  teeth 
. . .  that's  what  has  to  be  reinstated  on  campus,"  he  said  at 
the  time,  paraphrasing  French  theologian  Jacques  Maritain. 
That's  Alexander  Peloquin  and  that's  the  kind  of  music  he 
selects  for  his  Chorale,  "aggressive,  assertive  in  religious 
flavor,  never  merely  obedient." 

"The  rehearsal,"  he  has  said,  "is  the  most  creative  part  of 
the  music,  it  is  where  people  learn  and  experiment  with 
what  they  have  learned.  The  performance  is  the  sharing  with 
the  audience  of  a  stage  in  that  development  of  a  composi- 
tion, a  'looking  together  at  beauty.'  " 

I  have  never  sung  in  the  BC  Chorale  (officially,  that  is,  the 
other  day  I  found  myself  singing  in  spite  of  myself).   But  I 
imagine  there  would  be  days  when  I  would  sigh,  swear,  and 
be  inspired  all  at  once  as  he  bellowed  into  the  rustling  of 
turning  pages:  "No!    No!    You  sound  like  flat  tires  ...  like 
you're  chewing  peanuts  ...  I  want  rage.   Rage  coming  out  of 
your  mouth  .  .  .  Now  a  big  red  light  with  little  blue  dancing 
lights  under  that .  .  .  Forget  the  words,  let's  poo  poo  instead. 
Poo  poo  poopoopoo  .  .  .  right.  Okay,  now  the  words  .  .  . 
pho-ne-tics  .  .  .  feel  the  sound  in  front  of  your  face  ...  on 
the  tip  of  your  nose.  Come  on,  sing  out!   Give  me  the  shivers. 
It's  blah.   Blah!    Pre-ci-sion.   Like  one  big  gorgeous  voice, 
more  gorgeous  than  big  .  .  .  it's  got  to  be  pure  and  only  pure 
. .  .  you've  got  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  flow  .  . .  there.  Pause 
. .  .  Now  isn't  that  beautiful!   Take  the  score  to  bed  with  you. 
Learn  it  and  you'll  be  singing  it  in  the  elevator." 

It  has  been  said  that  Peloquin  may  "yet  be  the  most 
powerful  shaping  force  in  the  church  music  of  this  century." 
A  call  from  the  Vatican  II  council  to  put  the  people  back  into 
the  mass  and  Peloquin  leapt  in  with  his  'try  anything'  atti- 
tude; he  composed  the  first  English  High  Mass  ever  to  be 
sung  in  the  United  States.   It  premiered  at  a  Liturgical  Con- 
ference in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  1964  with  a  congregation  of 


"Why  don't  you  sway  in  your  chairs  and  feel  the  music?"  Alex 
Peloquin,  composer,  musician,  a  man  swimming  in  culture,  directs 
a  performance  (top  left)  and  a  rehearsal  (top  right)  with  one  hand, 
while  providing  piano  accompaniment  with  the  other.  Below  is 
the  assembled  University  Chorale. 


12,000  singing  the  refrain.  With  it's  blend  of  "gregorian 
chant  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  (as  Peloquin  described  it  at  the 
time)  the  Mass  was  later  performed  at  BC's  Centennial  Year 
Celebration  and  after  that  came  another  beginning  for 
Alexander  Peloquin,  a  concert  pianist,  a  composer,  an  artist 
.  .  .  for  liturgical  music. 

He  announced  shortly  thereafter:  "I  am  pleading  for  a 
new  beat  -  a  virile,  joyful,  sorrowful,  even  downright  emo- 
tional music  for  the  Church."  People  were  no  doubt  jolted 
a  bit  out  of  their  pews  by  his  descriptions  -  "Church  music 
should  be  a  smash  for  the  Lord,"  with  all  its  rhythm,  all  it's 
guts  put  back  where  it  belongs.  . .  .  Religious  does  not  mean 
slow!  . . .  not  raucous  . .  .  but  it  should  have  life.  We  want 
people  on  the  street  to  stop  and  say,  'Hey,  what's  going  on 
in  there?',  to  look  in  the  door,  and  before  they  know  it  to 
find  themselves  singing  with  us."  He  believes  that  Church 
music  should  first  of  all  be  music;  that  church  art  be  ART; 
that  Church  music  must  communicate  to  today's  people, 
that  in  the  Liturgy  is  the  need  for  "new  sunshine  and  dance 
and  people  involvement." 

"Our  worship  must  grab  the  ears  of  modern  man,"  he 
says  in  his  most  recent  article  in  Liturgy  Magazine.  "We 
must  loosen  up  a  bit.  Just  as  there  are  now  new  definitions 
of  'holiness'  there  are  fresh,  new  ways  of  praising  God.  .  .  . 
The  full  spectrum  of  Man's  creativity  in  the  arts  must  be 
brought  to  the  altar  as  gifts  .  .  .  the  real  gifts  of  the  Offertory 
procession.  .  .  .  Imagine  what  a  liturgy  we  would  have  if  the 
talents  of  those  who  believe  are  applied  to  inspiring  Man 
and  giving  glory  to  God!  .  .  .  We  must  encourage  those  who 
try.   There  must  be  more  love  for  one  another .  .  .  more 
community  in  the  Lord!" 
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It  doesn't  matter  what  religion  you  are,  everyone  is  search- 
ing for  God  in  one  way  or  another.  As  it  is  for  Peloquin,  his 
Roman  Catholic  faith  is  strong  and  "uninhibited."  ("Don't 
be  afraid  to  sing  dramatically,  Christianity  is  a  dramatic 
faith.  After  all,  Jesus  didn't  die  in  bed!") 

And  it  is  this  spirit  that  Peloquin  carries  with  him  to 
churches,  workshops,  conventions  all  over  the  world.   His 
"Christ,  the  Light  of  the  Nations"  (which  premiered  in  San 
Diego  for  the  ordination  of  a  bishop)  is  still  used  in  ordina- 
tion services  for  the  United  Church  of  Canada  -  complete 
with  dancing  (yes,  dancing)  and  small  orchestra,  choir  and  a 
big  refrain  for  the  people.   Last  summer  it  was  performed 
by  an  Anglican  choir  in  London,  England,  several  years  ago 
in  Jamaica.   People  all  over  ask  to  sing  "Love  is  Everlasting 
(which  premiered  in  Seattle).   His  "Hymne  de  I'Univers" 
(text  by  Teilhard  de  Chardin)  premiered  at  EXPO  '67.  Prob- 
ably one  of  his  most  well-known  compositions  "The  Four 
Freedom  Songs"  (with  text  by  the  late  Trappist  monk, 
Thomas  Merton  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.)  were  first  performed  in  Washington  DC  in 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  He's  performed  his  works 
over  CBS,  NBC,  in  Lincoln  Center  and  hundreds  of  churches, 
auditoriums,  lecture  halls;  for  anniversaries  of  cities  (St. 
Augustine,  Florida)  for  Universities  (Brown's  200th).   His 
recording  (now  on  Gregorian  Institute  of  America  Label)  are 
sold  in  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  "genius,"  who  uses  no  gim- 
micks in  his  music.   If  a  composition  needs  trumpets,  there 
are  trumpets  ("They're  clear,  clean  and  precise.  After  all, 
Gabriel  doesn't  play  an  organ);  he  may  add  drums,  harpsi- 
chord, bongos,  guitar- whatever  is  appropriate.   His  melo- 
dies, rhythms,  harmonies  are  based  on  everything  from 
Salvation  Army  Tambourines  (that's  from  his  childhood)  to 
Gregorian  chants  to  the  Beatles,  Duke  Ellington,  folk,  clas- 
sical (he  began  this  whole  thing  as  a  concert  pianist).  This 
is  all  a  part  of  today's  culture  and  after  all,  says  Peloquin, 
"When  God  wants  a  new  tune  he  doesn't  send  the  angel 
Gabriel  down  to  say  'here's  a  new  theme  for  you,  Peloquin.' 
He  says,  'Alex,  you  swim  in  your  culture  a  while  and  see 
what  kind  of  theme  you  come  up  with!" 

And  right  now  he's  working  on  a  Children's  Liturgy  for  a 
Liturgical  Conference  in  Washington.  And  it's  'got  rhythm,' 
I'll  bet.  Glockenspiel,  drums,  and  who  knows  what  else! 

But  "Change  is  everywhere,"  he  says,  based  on  the  past 
10  years  of  travel,  listening  and  hearing  what  people  have  to 
say,  what  they  feel.  "Certainly  in  the  sanctuary  and  choir 
loft  and  nave  in  the  churches.  .  .  .  The  whole  world  is  chang- 
ing. Such  change  is  a  challenge  to  every  artist.  ...  As  for  my 
own  direction  of  change,  it  is  aimed  at  the  thinning  of  the 
texture  of  Church  music.  I  am  striving  for  more  transparency, 
more  melody,  more  rhythm,  more  spontaneity.  That  will 
be  my  gift  in  the  Offertory  procession  of  the  world." 


Once  again  at  his  piano  (top  left)  Peloquin  whips  the  Chorale  into 
shape  for  the  November  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  at  Holy 
Cross  Cathedral  in  Boston  (upper  right  and  bottom).  Performing 
with  the  Chorale  were  the  Peloquin  Chorale,  the  Barrington  Col- 
lege and  Salve  Regina  College  choral  groups  and  the  Boston 
College  Festival  Orchestra. 


Calling  All  Kids 


—  by  Heidi  Schwarzbauer 

Demands  for  better  child  care  services  are  nationwide. 
They  come  from  mothers  who  must  work  to  support  their 
families,  from  women  on  welfare  who  want  to  better  their 
lives  and,  increasingly,  from  middle  class  mothers  who  want 
to  escape  the  confines  of  their  traditionally  home-bound 
rules.  National  indications  suggest  an  increasing  need  for 
high-quality  day  care  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  major  problems  with  present  day  care  programs  cen- 
ter upon  licensing,  staff  training,  and  funding.  There  are 
now  12  million  women  employed  in  the  U.S.  -  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  mothers  -  and  41/2  million  mothers  have 
children  under  six.  The  number  of  working  women  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  by  43  per  cent  in  the  next  ten  years,  so  the 
problem  of  supervised  day  care  for  small  children  is  going 
to  become  even  more  pronounced. 

There  is  no  stock  definition  of  a  day  care  center.  Some 
are  government  licensed  and  therefore  fall  under  federal 
guidelines  and  funding.  Others  are  run  by  neighborhood 
mothers  who  care  for  five  or  six  children  in  their  own  homes. 
But  only  two  per  cent  of  these  centers  are  licensed,  so  no- 
body knows  just  how  many  exist.   Since  family  day  care 
centers  are  not  supervised,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  children  are  getting  what  they  need. 

There  are  other  types  of  day  care  centers  too.  Some,  like 
nursery  schools,  run  either  full  to  part  day,  while  others  are 
grouped  according  to  age  (infant  to  kindergarten).  Some 
are  open  only  during  after-school  hours.  Oftentimes  subur- 
ban and  urban  day  care  centers  will  differ  from  each  other. 
And  finally,  the  type  of  funding  (private,  municipal,  indus- 


trial, state  and  federal)  will  more  often  than  not  determine 
the  type  of  program  the  center  will  offer. 

Currently  there  are  half  a  million  state-licensed  day  caret 
centers  in  the  country.  But  studies  show  the  country  need: 
eight  to  ten  times  that  number.   Regulations  governing 
state-licensed  centers  cover  everything  from  the  height  of 
toilets  to  the  location  and  number  of  fire  exits.  But  states 
vary  tremendously  on  the  kind  of  training  staff  should  have 
and  what  kinds  of  programs  should  be  organized  for  the 
children. 

While  the  debate  over  who  should  fund  and  start  day 
care  continues  to  escalate,  BC  has  its  own  authority  on  da> 
care  -  Dr.  Eva  Neumann,  Coordinator  of  Early  Childhood 
Education  in  the  School  of  Education.  Originally  an  Englis1 
Literature  major  at  Wheaton  College,  who  dreamed  of 
working  for  a  N.Y.  publishing  company  and  rapping  with 
Greenwich  Village  writers,  Dr.  Neumann  became  instead 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  day  care  in  the  New  En- 
gland area. 

"I  think  day  care  is  something  that  should  be  offered  to 
children  who  need  it-  namely,  those  too  young  to  take  ca 
of  themselves  and  too  young  to  go  to  school.   I  think  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  day  care  in  this  country  because  of  tr 
increasing  number  of  mothers  going  out  to  work,  or  who 
need  time  out  of  the  home  (which  I  think  is  a  perfectly  jus 
fiable  reason).  The  type  of  day  care  that  should  be  offeree 
is  quality  day  care.  By  that  I  mean  day  care  that  does  not 
instruct  the  child  in  academics  but  provides  the  real  exper 
ences  that  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  later  reading  and 
writing." 

Because  Dr.  Neumann's  background  is  diverse,  she 
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naintains  a  rounded  perspective  about  day  care.  Born  in 
stonia  -  once  a  nation,  and  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  - 
)r.  Neumann  spent  most  of  her  childhood  traveling.  She 
ved  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England;  and, 
s  a  student,  experienced  different  cultures  and  school  sys- 
ems.  Most  of  her  teen  life  was  spent  in  Connecticut  until 
he  went  to  Wheaton  College.   In  addition  to  her  English 
tudies,  she  took  enough  education  courses  for  certification 
i  Massachusetts. 

"Then,  by  sheer  fluke,  a  job  opened  up  at  the  Wheaton 
ab  School  after  I  graduated;  and  I  ended  up  teaching  kin- 
lergarten  there,  supervising  student  teachers,  and  directing 
>sych  experiments.  I  found  I  adored  working  with  young 
ids.   I  had  done  camp  counseling  with  kids  before,  but  I 
ad  never  thought  of  it  as  a  career." 
She  finished  off  her  education  with  an  M.Ed,  in  Early 
Ihildhood  Education  at  Wheelock  and  a  fellowship  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Illinois  where  she  earned  her  doctorate  in 
arly  Childhood  Education. 

Through  the  Early  Childhood  Education  Program  at  BC, 
)r.  Neumann  directs  both  graduates  and  undergraduates 
loing  field  work  with  young  children  each  semester.  Al- 
hough  this  field  work  includes  student  teaching  in  public 
chool  primary  grades,  most  students  are  in  day  care  set- 
ings,  since  this  provides  opportunities  to  work  with  the 
reatest  range  of  ages.  Most  of  these  centers  (about  110  in 
•umber)  also  require  additional  teaching  staff. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  the  program  is  full  coopera- 
ion  between  the  centers  and  BC.  The  centers  provide  the 
tudent  with  practical  experience  and  research,  while  BC 
n  turn  provides  students  as  teacher  assistants  and  resource 
onsultants  for  curriculum.  Dr.  Neumann  serves  as  a  con- 
ultant  for  in-service  training,  child  development,  and  pro- 
gram development.  And,  in  addition,  BC  is  used  as  a  re- 
ource  center.  The  adjoining  office  to  Dr.  Neumann's  in- 
:ludes  materials,  books  and  how-to  pamphlets  for  teaching 
/oung  children.  The  staff  and  directors  of  these  centers  are 
Deing  invited  on  campus  for  films,  seminars  and  workshops 
n  early  childhood  education. 

Dr.  Neumann's  program  is  successful,  perhaps  because  of 
[he  type  of  work  she  did  before  coming  to  BC.  She  worked 
:raining  student  teachers  and  training  teachers  for  Head- 
;tart.  She  designed  a  program  for  training  para-profes- 
sionals in  day  care,  ran  a  creative  arts  workshop  which  was 
focused  on  nursery,  kindergarten  and  day  care  children  and 
taught  for  a  summer  at  Indiana  State. 

This  October,  Dr.  Neumann  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of  America.  The 
seminar  covered  developments  in  day  care  over  the  past 
year,  and  included  workshops  in  funding,  in-service  training, 
working  with  parents,  and  community  control  of  day  care. 

Dr.  Neumann  originally  got  involved  with  day  care  by 
visiting  centers  which  were  available  for  child  care  in  the 
Boston  area  last  fall. 

"A  lot  of  those  turned  out  to  be  day  care  situations.   I  was 
a  little  appalled  at  some  of  the  teaching  going  on  in  them, 


Preschool  children  at  the  Beacon  Hill  Nursery  School  (left)  are 
having  a  lot  of  fun  with  water-play  while  in  another  room  (upper 
right)  a  little  girl  is  perfecting  her  technique  of  mass-production 
painting  by  doing  two  at  once.  And  in  the  lower  right,  a  little  boy 
finds  some  temporary  solitude  in  the  'men's'  playhouse. 
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the  safety  conditions,  the  lack  of  training  of  the  staff,  and 
lack  of  any  consistent  programming  for  the  children.  A  lot  li 
of  it  was  what  I  would  call  very  poor  babysitting,  which  I 
felt  was  doing  more  damage  than  good  to  the  children. 

"But  sometimes  it's  good  to  start  off  that  way.   I  was  all     U 
fired  up  -  ready  to  close  every  center  down.  Then  I  started  I* 
asking  more  and  more,  'Why  is  there  really  day  care?  WhatN 
are  the  problems  day  care  staffs  face?'   I  think  I  have  a  mud. 
kinder  understanding  of  those  centers  now  than  I  did  last 
fall." 

Although  there  is  great  disparity  in  the  quality  of  day  care|i 
services,  it  makes  little  sense  to  ignore  the  problem  or  to 
curtail  the  establishment  of  new  centers.  Dr.  Neumann 
feels  that,  instead,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
facts  and  potentials  of  day  care,  to  provide  extended  regu- 
latory and  consulting  services  for  existing  and  new  centers, 
and  to  raise  and  insure  the  quality  of  day  care. 

Implementing  such  action  poses  several  problems  and 
raises  a  few  more  issues.  To  begin  with,  a  source  of  funds 
in  addition  to  fees  paid  by  parents  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  day  care  services.  The  reason  that  both  parents 
or  a  single  parent  go  to  work  is  usually  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  standard  of  living  for  the  family.  A  parent  usually 
has  to  pay  $45  a  week  per  child  (the  national  average  figure< 
for  the  cost  of  day  care).  Therefore,  the  financial  costs  of 
day  care  often  reduce  potential  income  sufficiently  to  make- 
employment  either  impossible  or  unprofitable. 

"This  is  especially  true,"  said  Dr.  Neumann,  "if  the  parent 
is  near  poverty  level  or  if  there  are  two  or  more  children 
requiring  child  care  services.  Federal  funds  have  been  cut 
back  over  the  last  few  years.  Future  dollars  seem  forthconrH 
ing,  but  will  only  apply  to  certain  sectors  of  the  country's 
population.  State  funds  are  limited,  and  most  are  connected! 
with  meeting  the  child  care  needs  of  welfare  recipients." 

According  to  Dr.  Neumann,  industry,  business,  and  private 
institutions  are  so  far  a  potential  but  little-tapped  source 
for  subsidizing  day  care.  "Requesting  them  to  subsidize 
day  care  seems  only  logical  since  they  employ  or  would 
employ  those  very  individuals  who  need  day  care  services 
the  most."  And  of  course  these  businesses  would  receive 
innumerable  tax  benefits  as  well  as  a  halo  around  their  heads  s 
for  providing  community  services. 

The  two  most  common  staff  problems  can  be  countered 
in  several  ways.  Teacher-child  ratios  can  be  reduced  by 
enlisting  college  students  as  interns  in  teaching  and  con- 
sulting, and  by  recruiting  teen-agers  and  the  elderly  from 
the  community  as  teacher  aids.  Both  approaches,  the  sec- 
ond especially,  would  make  day  care  centers  a  relevant 
and  central  service  to  the  community.   In-service  training  of 
staff  can  be  accomplished  by  drawing  on  faculty,  student, 
and  media  resources  of  nearby  colleges  as  has  been  done 
with  BC. 

Specific  characteristics  of  day  care  centers  depend  mainly 
on  the  location  of  the  center  and  the  population  it  serves. 
There  are  several  basic  types,  however,  that  can  care  for 
children  before  they  enter  public  school.  The  type  of  centei 
selected  depends  on  the  kind  of  care  desired,  convenience 
of  location,  the  hours  required  for  the  care  of  the  child,  and 
the  cost.   However,  in  making  a  decision,  Dr.  Neumann  feel; 
that  there  are  some  very  basic  questions  which  a  parent 
should  ask. 

"First,  is  the  center  licensed?   Every  state  has  minimum 
safety,  space,  teacher  training,  and  program  requirements. 
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If  the  center  is  federally  funded,  it  must  conform  to  federal 
guidelines. 

"Next,  parents  should  check  to  see  if  the  center  is  clean 
and  safe.   Is  an  adult  supervising  the  children's  activities  all 
the  time?  Are  the  floor,  shelves,  and  equipment  clean  and 
not  broken  or  worn?  Are  the  teachers  grubby?  Where  and 
how  is  the  food  prepared,  stored  and  served?" 

But  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  children  are  most  important.   Besides  being  trained  at 
the  college  level  or  through  a  special  program,  teachers 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  materials,  activities  and 
teaching  strategies  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  an  individual 
child.   Finally,  teacher  roles  should  be  defined  and  their 
activities  supervised  by  the  director  or  a  college  supervisor. 

Before  making  the  final  decision,  parents  should  discover 
what  the  major  program  or  philosophy  of  the  center  is. 
Usually  it  will  differ  with  the  age  of  the  child  served  or  the 
length  of  the  program.   Infant  care  (from  a  few  months  to 
almost  two  years  old)  focuses  primarily  on  providing  TLC 
and  play.  There  is  more  specialized  equipment  too,  such  as 
cribs  and  playpens,  and  more  staff  for  individualized  atten- 
tion. 

Nursery  schools  usually  offer  care  for  three  hours  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  and  focus  on  the  emotional  and  social, 
rather  than  the  academic,  development  of  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  kindergarten  includes  nursery  school  materials, 
but  focuses  more  on  preparing  the  child  for  the  academic 
tasks  of  school  by  teaching  shapes,  colors,  letters,  num- 
bers, and  writing.  Some  centers  even  have  mixed-age 
grouping  to  enable  younger  children  to  learn  skills  and  in- 
formation from  observing  and  imitating  older  children. 

Finally,  although  the  staff  is  trained  to  care  for  children 
and  foster  their  development,  they  nevertheless  must  at 
least  listen  and  respect  parental  viewpoints  and  goals  for 
their  children.  Therefore,  parents  should  check  to  see  if  the 
staff  is  interested  in  their  views  on  education  and  child  care. 
Are  they  allowed  to  visit  the  center  and  observe  the  pro- 
gram or  their  child?  Are  there  regular  parent  conferences 
or  group  parent  meetings?  "These  conferences  or  meet- 
ings," says  Dr.  Neumann,  "should  focus  on  explaining  the 
center's  program,  goals,  and  listening  to  parents'  concerns 
about  their  child  and  how  they  feel  they  can  foster  his  de- 
velopment. The  staff  should  be  positive  and  helpful  to 
parents  and  children,  as  well  as  being  open  to  suggestions 
and  questions." 

Child  care  services  which  are  little  more  than  haphazard 
babysitting  serve  neither  the  needs  of  parents,  nor  children. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  future  in  day  care  of  any  quality,  parents, 
day  care  staff,  and  federal  and  staff  agencies  will  have  to 
work  closely  to  bring  about  improvements.   Dr.  Neumann 
and  others  feel  that  everyone  will  benefit  if  the  help  of  uni- 
versities is  sought  in  developing  the  future  programs  of  day 
care  centers. 


Dr.  Neumann  (upper  left)  talks  with  children  at  the  Cambridge 
Model  Cities  Day  Care  Center.  At  the  upper  right,  kindergarten 
children  at  the  Quincy  Public  School  are  led  in  an  action-filled 
song  each  morning  by  BC  student  teacher  Pat  Cronin  (left  of  pic- 
ture). Little  ones  at  the  Busy  Bee  Day  Care  Center  in  Roxbury 
enjoy  their  days  too,  as  BC  grad  student  Carol  Covington  (lower 
left)  and  another  volunteer  staff  member  (lower  right)  lead  the 
children  in  games  and  song. 
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Keeping 

The  Big(f)Rolling 


—  by  John  Loretz 

They  come  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
compatible sizes,  shapes  and  colors  and 
are  powered  either  by  gas  or  electricity, 
depending,  of  course,  on  whether  they 
roll  along  the  city  streets  on  tires,  or 
lumber  along  on  steel  rails,  drawing 
energy  from  a  third  rail,  or  from  over- 
head wires  which  provide  runners  for 
trolleys  which  always  come  undone  at 
critical  turns. 

But  then  again,  some  of  them  look 
like  busses  and  drive  along  on  rubber 
tires  like  busses,  but  are  powered  elec- 
trically by  the  same  funny  trolley  de- 
vices. They  are  referred  to  indifferently 
(although  certainly  not  by  the  MBTA)  as 
streetcars,  busses,  trolleys,  subways  and 
by  one  former  roommate  of  mine, 
beasts.  By  now  it  should  be  pretty  ob- 
vious that  "they"  are  all  part  of  the  roll- 
ing stock  which  comprises  public  trans- 
portation in  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  1972  the  Boston  subways  cele- 
brated their  75th  anniversary  and  to 
make  that  event  even  more  memorable, 
transportation  buff,  philosophy  profes- 
sor Brian  Cudahy  (he  of  the  Zeppelin 
Limited  Express,  bridge,  February  1971) 
has  written  a  book  named  Change  At 
Park  Street  Under  (Stephen  Greene 
Press,  65  pp.)  $4.95.   It  really  is  "the 
story  of  Boston's  subways,"  as  the  sub- 
title indicates,  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ing legislation  which  empowered  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  and 
the  Boston  Transit  Commission  to  build 
the  first  stretch  of  subway  from  Park 
Street  to  Boylston  Street  at  the  Public 
Gardens  (ready  for  service  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1897  at  a  cost  of  $5  million)  to 
the  opening  on  September  1, 1971  of 
the  South  Shore  Line  to  Quincy  Center. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book, 
Cudahy  calls  the  MBTA,  the  "heir  to  a 


Author  of  Change  at  Park  Street  Under  Brian 
Loretz  a  tour  of  the  maintenance  facilities  at 
Hills,  Mass. 

solid,  if  occasionally  odd-ball,  tradition 
that  goes  back  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century."  One  of  those  traditions, 
he  explained  at  the  Boston  Globe  Book 
Festival  in  October,  was  a  practice  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  modern 
advances  in  mass  transit  which  were 
available  at  each  stage  of  the  system's 
evolution  -  commendable  intentions 
which  left  the  MBTA,  along  with  its 
traditions,  as  the  inheritor  of  several 
transit  lines  with  totally  incompatible 
equipment. 

Despite  its  foibles,  the  history  of 
Boston's  subways  is  filled  with  triumph 
after  triumph,  the  most  important  being 
the  creation  of  the  first  subway  system 
in  the  country.   It  was  also  the  first  sys- 
tem to  use  electrically  powered,  mul- 
tiple-unit cars  underground  and  the 
first  to  introduce  the  center-entrance 
car,  designed  specifically  for  service  in 
trolley  subways.  All  of  the  stories  are 
there,  all  of  the  political  battles  to  open 
new  transit  lines,  all  of  the  physical 
struggles  against  time  and  stubborn 
stretches  of  ground  that  just  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  become  subway  tunnels. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  "two-million 
gallon  wave  of  (molasses)  syrup,"  which 
"surged  into  Atlantic  Avenue,  knocking 
out  one  support  column  of  the  El  and 
weakening  several  others."  And  there 
is  the  strange  fact  that  in  1901,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Main  Line  El,  BE  Ry  took 
in  over  200,000  fares,  as  compared  with 
an  average  tally  of  about  150,000  daily 
fares  on  today's  much-expanded  line. 

Prof.  Cudahy  is  on  sabbatical  this 
year,  but  unlike  most  professors,  he  is 
not  using  his  leave  time  for  research  on 


Cudahy  gives  bridge  editor  John 
MBTA  headquarters  in  Forest 

a  new  book  or  to  teach  at  another  uni- 
versity. He  has  become  so  enamoured 
with  public  transportation  that  he  has 
taken  a  job  as  the  director  of  the  com- 
munity affairs  and  marketing  division  of 
the  MBTA,  where  he  has  been  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  increase  ridership.  Part  of 
the  plan  includes  a  billboard  campaign 
which  will  tie  into  an  advertising  pro- 
gram budgeted  for  $270,000  next  year. 
The  message  which  may  appear  soon 
over  the  clogged-up  Southeast  Express- 
way at  rush  hour,  is  "We  interrupt  this 
traffic  jam  to  bring  you  an  idea." 

Cudahy's  other  duties  include  work 
as  a  community  consultant  for  the  T. 
"I'm  trying  to  sensitize  the  community 
people  to  the  intricacies  of  the  transit 
business,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  also  trying 
to  develop  in  the  transit  people  some 
sense  of  the  needs  of  the  community." 

A  final  word  about  Change  At  Park 
Street  Under.   It's  a  little  book  which 
can  be  read  easily  in  an  evening  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  time.  Fifty  or  so  photos 
show  the  system  as  it  developed  and  as 
it  exists  presently.  Most  of  the  con- 
temporary shots,  by  the  way,  are  by  BC 
graduate  Tom  Nelligan. 

So  the  trolleys,  streetcars,  subways, 
beasts  -  call  them  what  you  will  (but 
not  in  front  of  any  MBTA  officials, 
please)  -  continue  to  rumble  past  frus- 
trated motorists  who  are  caught  up  in 
rush  hour,  but  are  far  from  rushing  any- 
where. And  most  days,  Brian  Cudahy 
rides  them  to  and  from  work,  partly  be- 
cause he  believes  in  public  transporta- 
tion and  partly  to  disarm  the  ever-pres- 
ent cynic  who  asks,  "How  did  you  get 
to  work  this  morning?" 
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Slew  Board  of 
lYustees  Formed 


In  what  he  referred  to  as  "an  historic 
noment  for  Boston  College"  Father  J. 
Donald  Monan,  S.J.  recently  announced 
he  reorganization  of  the  University's 
3oard  of  Trustees. 

The  reorganized  35-member  Board 
3f  Trustees  consists  of  22  laymen,  in- 
rluding  two  women,  and  13  Jesuits, 
fhe  new  Board  met  for  the  first  time  on 
December  8. 

Previously  the  Trustees  had  been  a 
10-member  body  made  up  exclusively 
of  Jesuits  and  had  divided  respon- 
sibility for  governance  of  the  University 
with  the  Board  of  Directors.  Under  the 
reorganization  the  two  board  system 
of  recent  years  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  as- 
sumed sole  legal  responsibility  for  all 
University  affairs.  For  the  first  time  also, 
lesuits  administrators  of  the  University 
are  not  included  in  the  Board's  mem- 
bership. 

The  new  Board,  with  centralized  con- 
trol over  all  aspects  of  University  gov- 
ernance, should  be  at  once  more  deci- 
sive and  more  self-confident  than  either 
part  of  the  old  two-board  structure. 

Chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Trust- 
ees is  Cornelius  W.  Owens  ('36),  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  (AT&T).  Mr. 
Owens,  who  has  been  a  director  since 
1968  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  two  women  trustees  are 
Dr.  Patricia  Ann  Goler  (MA  '51,  Ph.D. 
'57)  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lai.   Dr.  Goler  is 
chairman  of  the  history  department  at 
Lowell  State  College.  Mrs.  Lai  is  the 
treasurer  of  Long  Island  University. 

A  familiar  face  at  Boston  College  for 
ten  years  as  president,  Michael  P.  Walsh, 
S.J.  ('34,  MA  '35),  will  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  member  of  the  new  Board. 
Father  Walsh,  who  was  responsible  for 
both  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  1960  and  for  the  design  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1968,  recently 
resigned  as  president  of  Fordham  Uni- 


versity. 

Also  named  to  the  new  Board  were 
Eli  Goldston,  president,  Eastern  Gas 
and  Fuel  Associates;  Vincent  Zeigler, 
chairman  of  the  board,  The  Gillette 
Company;  Robert  Mitchell,  S.J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jesuit  Conference  and 
former  provincial  of  the  New  York 
province  of  the  Jesuits;  James  H.  Cough- 
lin,  S.J.  C40),  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Fairfield  University; 
Francis  J.  Nicholson,  S.J.  ('42,  MA  '47), 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  Community  at  Bos- 
ton College;  Joseph  R.  Fahey,  S.J.  C57), 
dean,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
John  Reboli,  S.J.  (MA  '65),  artist,  cur- 
rently teaching  and  completing  doctoral 
studies  at  Ohio  University. 

Others  named  to  the  expanded  Board 
include  former  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  They  are  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  ('36),  U.S.  Congress- 
man from  the  8th  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict and  House  Majority  Whip,  Joseph 
Brennan  ('33),  professor  of  philosophy, 
Barnard  College;  Robert  Byrnes,  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  history,  Indiana 
University;  Wallace  Carroll  ('28),  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Katy  Industries, 
Chicago;  James  F.  Cleary  C50),  exec- 
utive vice  president,  Blyth  Eastman 
Dillon  &  Co.;  Joseph  F.  Cotter  ('48),  vice 
president  and  comptroller,  ITT-Shera- 
ton  Corporation;  Francis  Dubreuil 
(70),  law  student,  Harvard  University 
Law  School;  Dr.  Christopher  J.  Duncan 
('24),  Boston  obstetrician;  John  T.  Fal- 
lon, president  and  director,  R.M. 
Bradley  &  Co.;  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
('41),  president,  Boston  Edison  Co.; 
Avram  Goldberg,  president,  Stop  and 
Shop  Companies;  S.  Joseph  Loscocco 
('43),  president,  Stagecoach  Manage- 
ment Corporation  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Boston  College  Board  of 
Directors;  John  Lowell,  partner,  Welch 
and  Forbes;  Giles  E.  Mosher  ('55),  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board,  New- 
ton Waltham  Savings  Bank;  David  Nel- 
son ('57),  attorney,  assistant  attorney 
general  and  chief  of  the  State  Consumer 
Protection  Division;  Adrian  O'Keefe, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board,  First  Na- 
tional Stores  and  Thomas  J.  White,  presi- 
dent, J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Renamed  as  Trustees  are  these  Jesuit 
members  of  the  old  Board:  Raymond 
C.  Baumhart,  S.J.,  president  of  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago;  Joseph  Fitzmyer, 
S.J.,  professor  of  theology,  Fordham 
University;  William  J.  Kenealy  S.J.   ('28), 
dean  emeritus,  Boston  College  Law 
School  and  former  director  of  the  Na- 


tional office  of  the  Jesuit  Social  Aposto- 
late;  Francis  C.  Mackin,  S.J.  (M.A.  '51), 
provost,  Fordham  University  at  Lincoln 
Center;  William  J.  O'Halloran,  S.J.  ('51), 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  Community  at  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Joseph  L. 
Shea,  S.J.  ('40),  president,  Cheverus  High 
School,  Portland,  Maine,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and 
president  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.  (ex 
officio). 


Bigger  is  Better . . . 
or  Is  It? 


The  one  University  statistic  which  is 
published  quietly  each  year,  but  which 
makes  all  of  the  difference  in  the  world 
budget-wise,  is  the  total  enrollment  for 
the  academic  year.   It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  figures  to  determine.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  accurately  is  through 
a  post-registration  tally  of  students  -a 
process  which  becomes  more  accurate 
each  year  through  use  of  the  University 
computer. 

The  official  fall  enrollment  figures 
were  released  this  November  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  and  they 
reveal  what  may  be  the  largest  BC  class 
to  date.  The  total  number  of  students, 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  is 
11,787.   Over  40  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents are  women  -  another  one  for  the 
record  books.  There  are  almost  8,500 
undergraduates,  full-time  and  part-time 
and  again,  about  40  percent  are  women. 
Eighteen  per  cent  of  Boston  College 
students  are  enrolled  part-time. 

There  is  good  reason  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  size  of  enrollment  at  the 
University.   If  the  student  body  is  too 
small,  there  will  be  insufficient  revenue 
from  tuition  -  the  major  source  of  BC 
income.  Too  large  a  class  would  put  an 
excessive  strain  on  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  campus. 

Last  month's  bridge  reported  that  an 
action  committee  was  created  by  the 
University  Academic  Senate,  to  develop 
a  profile  for  the  class  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  BC  in  September  1973.  That 
committee,  with  the  cooperation  of  ad- 
missions director  John  Maguire,  re- 
ported that  Boston  College  should 
accept  about  2060  undergraduates  next 
year,  including  1700  freshmen  and  360 
transfer  students.  Although  this  seems 
like  a  large  number,  it  is  intended  to 
replace  only  those  students  who  grad- 
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uate  this  June -about  1325 -and  the 
students  which  BC  loses  through  attri- 
tion. Last  year,  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Senate,  739  students  left  Boston 
College  before  completing  their  under- 
graduate studies. 

Financial  considerations  often  seem 
to  tip  the  scales  when  it  comes  time  for 
University  decisions,  but  at  least  two 
groups  -  the  UAS  and  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  -  are  trying  to  counter 
finances  with  the  effect  of  enrollment 
upon  academic  quality.   The  EPC,  in 
fact,  gave  tacit  approval  to  a  resolution 
this  fall,  urging  that  "the  primary  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  size  of  the 
Class  of  1977  should  be  the  effect  which 
continued  large  classes  would  have  on 
the  academic  life  of  Boston  College." 


Getting  in 
the  Ms.  Bs. 


A  women's  group  is  a  women's  group 
is  a  women's  group  ...  or  is  it?  Some 
advocate  political  activism,  some  stress 
charitable  work,  still  others  encourage 
raising  the  cultural  and  educational 
level  of  the  community. 

BC's  Committee  for  Women  Students 
Needs,  newly  created  this  year,  is  neither 
a  political  group  nor  a  consciousness 
raising  group.   It  is  definitely  both  edu- 
cationally and  culturally  oriented.  And 
it  could  be  classified  charitable. 

Charitable  in  the  sense  of  self-help; 
and  the  old  ethic  "charity  begins  at 
home."  Because  women  are  helping 
other  women  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  lives  at  BC  and  getting  nothing  in 
return  except  satisfaction  that  another 
stone  has  been  unturned  and  destroyed 
in  this  bastion  of  male  chauvinism. 

No  frontal  assault  is  intended  here, 
but  remember  BC  was  an  all  male  insti- 
tution up  until  a  few  years  ago.  Women 
who  were  admitted  here  had  to  squeeze 
in  somewhere  around  this  male  oriented 
education  and  life  style. 

Now  women  students  have  a  place 
to  relate  outright  abuses  or  unknowing 
slights  made  upon  them.   The  commit- 
tee has  set  up  a  complaint  board  where 
women  can  take  their  problems  on 
security,  health  facilities,  academic  life 
and  personal  situations.  The  board 
either  checks  into  a  specific  problem 
itself  or  refers  a  woman  to  a  resource 
person  who  can  better  help  her. 

Another  way  to  help  the  women  at 
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BC  is  to  change  the  way  of  life  and  un- 
derlying attitudes  at  this  formerly  male 
dominated  college.  With  this  in  mind, 
director  Elizabeth  Wyatt  has  targeted 
on  "educating  both  men  and  women 
about  their  mutually  evolving  roles  and 
mores." 

This  education  included  several  pro- 
grams during  the  fall  semester  on  women 
and  their  work.  Working  with  a  zero 
budget,  the  committee  was  able  to  ob- 
tain excellent  speakers  in  the  areas  of 
politics,  business,  education  and  the 
professions.  These  women  related  their 
experiences  as  women  in  their  particular 
field. 

These  programs  and  others  scheduled 
for  second  semester  (including  a 


"Women  in  the  Arts  Week"  in  April)  dd 
not  exclude  male  participation.  Men 
who  have  attended  these  programs 
have  contributed  greatly  with  their  owr 
personal  experiences  on  the  topics. 

But  programs  and  a  complaint  board: 
are  not  enough  for  the  committee. 
They  are  currently  investigating  the 
need  for  and  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  women's  center  or  its  equiv- 
alent at  BC. 

This  would  be  a  place  where  women 
could  hold  functions,  maintain  a  library 
of  women's  literature,  and  just  relax. 

Inch  by  inch,  the  committee  is  help- 
ing to  swing  the  pendulum  of  BC's  stu- 
dent life  style  from  just  male  oriented 
to  male-female  oriented. 


O'Connell  House,  which  at  best  has  had  a  precarious  hold  on  life,  held  a  grand 
opening  celebration  in  November. 
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'Connell  House 
pens  Again 

For  those  who  follow  the  changing 
tes  of  O'Connell  House  -  the  Liggett 
ansion  given  to  the  University  in  1941 
nd  former  student  residence,  filming 
et  for  a  James  Cagney  movie  during 
brld  War  II  and  last  year's  center  for 
tudent  activities-  rest  assured,  this 
gear's  fate  is  sealed.  As  of  last  month, 
he  house  has  taken  on  the  new  spirit  of 
student  union. 

O'Connell's  survival  was  dependent 
n  the  financial  purse  when  it  was  an- 
ounced  last  spring  that  it  would  cost 
100,000  to  tear  it  down,  and  three 
imes  as  much  to  renovate  it. 

During  the  summer  Albert  Jacobbe, 
ormer  director  of  student  activities,  and 
Paul  August,  '73,  Chris  Campos,  73, 
Paul  O'Malley,  '74,  and  Mark  Schneider, 
73,  petitioned  the  Budget  Committee 
for  money.  The  Committee  approved 
$32,000  for  renovation  and  $2,000  for 
rugs  and  furniture. 

Now  students  have  a  place  where 


there's  room  to  study,  run  seminars  and 
get  together  with  each  other  and  the 
faculty.  "As  much  as  McElroy  is  called 
a  student  union;  it  is  no  student  union. 
The  Resident  Students  Lounge,  used  as  a 
lunch  room,  typifies  overcrowded 
conditions  on  campus,"  explains  Schnei- 
der, one  of  the  four  student  janitors  and 
booking  agents  living  in  the  house. 

Lounges,  study  rooms,  a  game  room 
and  a  piano  practice  room  are  open 
daily  until  1  a.m.  Students  may  also 
book  rooms  for  seminars,  parties,  etc. 

Scheduled  events  include  weekly 
student-faculty  gatherings,  lecture 
series,  club  meetings,  silent  movies  and 
the  revival  of  the  Middle  Earth  Coffee- 
house. 


A  Primer  for 
Student  Leadership 


It  appears  that  producing  a  document 
has  become  the  thing  to  do  for  any 
campus  group  worth  its  salt.  If  that 
document  says  something  basic  about 


Monan  on  Ice 

Tim  Sheehy  he's  not ...  by  a  long  shot.  So  when  "Flynn's  Follies"  coach  Snooks 
Kelley  tried  to  spread  the  rumor  among  the  team  that  the  guy  in  the  navy  blue 
turtleneck  was  a  ringer .  .  .  well,  it  didn't  get  very  far.   It  was  a  tough  afternoon 
for  Fr.  Monan,  who  benched  himself  twice,  ostensibly  for  lifting  the  puck.  A  likely 
story.  Other  team  members  included  new  hockey  coach  Len  Ceglarski,  budget 
director  Jack  Danahy  and  about  a  dozen  other  members  of  BC's  administrative 
staff. 


the  group's  relationship  to  the  Univer- 
sity, it  instantly  doubles  in  value.  And 
if  the  whole  package  can  be  put  to- 
gether at  Our  Lady  of  the  Round  Hills 
retreat  house  in  South  Dartmouth  .  .  . 
well,  it  may  not  be  the  Triple  Crown, 
but  it  comes  close.  BC's  Undergraduate 
Government,  with  the  flair  to  which 
everyone  on  campus  has  become  ac- 
customed, produced  last  October  its 
statement  of  goals  and  policy  after  a 
Round  Hills  conference  which  covered 
every  topic  from  academic  life  to 
alumni-student  relationships. 

UGBC  in  the  past  has  been  known 
chiefly  for  its  stands  against  things  - 
things  like  ROTC,  military  recruiting, 
tuition  increases,  the  core  curriculum. 
This  year,  most  of  those  issues  have 
taken  second  place  to  student  needs, 
such  as  improved  food  services,  better 
housing  and  security,  academic  coun- 
seling and  the  orientation  of  freshmen 
and  transfers  (UGBC  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Student  Transfer  In- 
formation and  Referal  Center  which 
opened  this  fall). 

Tom  Flynn,  president  of  the  student 
government,  hopes  that  the  Round  Hills 
document  "will  be  outdated  within  a 
few  months."  Many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, he  said,  are  already  being  worked 
on.  "The  changes  we  suggested  in  food 
service  have  already  been  largely 
achieved  and  the  departmental  cau- 
cuses," which  will  give  students  greater 
academic  input,  "are  off  the  ground." 
UGBC  also  stressed  the  need  for  a 
student  union  which  would  provide 
lounges  for  study  and  offices  for  student 
organizations.   In  an  extensive  section 
on  security,  the  document  called  for 
better  lighting  throughout  the  campus, 
improved  communications  between 
resident  assistants  and  security  guards 
and  a  24  hour  emergency  phone  num- 
ber. 

The  possibility  of  tuition  and/or 
board  increases  has  alarmed  many  stu- 
dent leaders  and  according  to  Flynn, 
"there  will  be  strong  opposition  to  in- 
creased tuition  until  all  the  necessary 
budget  changes  have  been  made."  The 
Round  Hills  document  cited  under-use 
of  facilities,  over-lapping  programs  and 
over-staffed  offices  as  some  general 
areas  in  which  the  budget  could  be 
trimmed. 

Flynn  expects  another  Round  Hills- 
type  document,  "maybe  sometime  in 
February.  What  we  wrote  was  a  state- 
ment of  goals  for  about  one  year.   I 
would  hope  that  each  year  UGBC  will 
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produce  something  similar."  What  the 
Round  Hills  document  indicates,  he 
said,  is  "a  student  government  which  is 
moving  away  from  isolated  issues  and 
into  the  many  phases  of  student  life." 


Parents  Are 
People  Too 


Universities  are  generally  thought  of 
as  three-part  phenomena-  students, 
faculty  and  administration.  Alumni 
come  on  to  the  scene  at  times,  usually 
as  fund  raisers,  although  lately  they  are 
taking  part  in  academic  programs  as 
well.  And  all  the  while  parents  have 
been  relegated  to  the  side-lines,  receiv- 
ing tuition  bills  and  getting  semester 
grades  through  word  of  mouth. 

Not  anymore.  Boston  College  has 
created  the  first  parents'  committee 
ever  formed  at  the  University  and  the 
nucleus  of  that  group  met  on  campus 
on  Nov.  18.  Joe  Redmond,  a  develop- 
ment staffer  who  will  direct  the  parents 
program,  contacted  100  sets  of  parents 
for  the  initial  group  and  received  a 


positive  response  from  over  60  couples. 
Most  of  the  parents  who  attended  the 
Saturday  meeting  were  from  New  En- 
gland and  other  parts  of  the  northeast, 
but  one  father,  William  Callaghan,  made 
the  long  distance  trek  from  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

The  committee's  duties  will  include 
fund-raising,  of  course.  But  it  will  be 
fund-raising  of  a  very  special  kind  - 
channeling  foundation,  corporate  and 
personal  contributions  directly  into 
student-oriented  programs.  "This  year's 
goal,"  said  committee  co-chairman 
John  T.  Driscoll,  "will  not  be  measured 
in  dollars,  but  in  participation." 

That  participation  will  include  social 
and  cultural  affairs  for  parents  who  are 
within  striking  distance  of  campus  and 
coordinated  activities  with  alumni  clubs 
for  those  who  live  in  distant  cities.  At 
least  twice  each  year,  the  undergrad- 
uate schools  will  prepare  a  newsletter 
which  will  keep  parents  informed  about 
academic  programs.  And  on  the  more 
active  side,  parents  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  their  personal 
and  professional  talents  to  the  ever- 
developing  educational  potential  of  the 
University. 


Fabulous 

Fulton 

Forensics 


Classical  scholars  Hugh  Lloyd-Jones  and  Erich  Segal  spent  the  afternoon  of  November  76 
on  campus.  Later  that  night,  Lloyd-jones  lectured  on  "Nietzsche  and  Classical  Scholar- 
ship," as  part  of  the  Humanities  Series. 


This  fall  the  Fulton  Debating  Society 
has  renewed  its  activities  in  keeping 
with  the  BC  tradition  of  competitive 
excellence.  Several  teams  have  finished 
every  tournament  with  winning  records. 

During  the  month  of  October,  three 
BC  teams  each  participated  in  three 
tournaments  held  at  Tufts,  M.I.T.,  and 
Brandeis.  Debating  on  the  teams  from 
BC  were  Michael  Tannert-Tom  Flan- 
nigan,  Marc  Thibodeau-Robert  Granich, 
and  Denise  O'Brien-John  Meany.  At 
the  Tufts  tournaments,  two  of  these 
teams  tied  for  first. 

Continued  success  during  the  month 
of  November  brought  the  team  of 
Denise  O'Brien  and  John  Meany  the 
fifth  place  trophy  at  a  major  regional 
tournament  sponsored  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity. To  win  this  recognition,  they 
surpassed  more  than  50  teams  compet- 
ing in  the  tournament.   In  direct  com- 
petition they  defeated  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia and  Catholic  universities,  Dartmouth 
College,  M.I.T.,  and  two  teams  from 
Harvard.  Their  successful  record  in 
eight  preliminary  rounds  of  debate 
qualified  them  to  compete  in  the  quarter 
final  round  where  they  lost  to  Vermont, 
the  tournament  winner. 

On  November  15  the  team  of  Tannert 
and  Flannigan  began  the  season's  ex- 
hibition debating  by  confronting  the 
top  team  from  B.U.  before  an  audience 
of  students  in  an  assembly  at  Weston 
High  School.  The  students  at  Weston 
were  so  impressed  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  two  teams  that  they  are 
attempting  to  solicit  administration 
support  in  order  to  form  their  own  de- 
bating society. 

Plans  for  the  BC  debate  season  in- 
clude participation  in  approximately  25 
tournaments  where  the  competition 
will  be  tough,  and  where  more  exhibi- 
tion debates  will  be  possible  in  sur- 
rounding high  schools,  clubs,  and  ser- 
vice organizations. 

In  these  off  campus  exhibitions,  vari- 
ous topics  of  interest  and  importance 
are  discussed  in  addition  to  the  national 
intercollegiate  debate  topic,  which  is 
"Resolved:  That  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive medical  care  for  all  United 
States  citizens." 
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Newsclips 


—  by  Ron  Nief 

I'D  RATHER  BE  RIGHT  THAN  ...  OH 
WELL,  MAYBE  ONE  TERM 

The  faculty  dining  room,  any  student 
lounge  or  dorm,  an  occasional  class- 
room -  they  have  always  been  great 
spots  for  a  brief  polemic  or  lengthy 
diatribe  on  the  merits  of  one  candidate 
or  referendum  or  another.  While  stu- 
dent activity  on  behalf  of  candidates 
and  actual  electioneering  on  campus 
was  not  terribly  prevalent  this  year, 
there  was  still  plenty  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  BC  alumni  and  faculty.   Even  the 
"Great  Moderator,"  Dean  Albert  J. 
Kelley,  was  back  to  his  old  tricks  of 
keeping  the  peace  between  the  national 
parties  by  moderating  a  debate  between 
leaders  of  the  McGovern  and  Nixon 
campaign  organizations  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  moderated  the  break- 
fast debate  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  shortly  before  the  election. 
(Dean  Kelley  was  the  moderator  be- 
tween the  gubernatorial  candidates  on 
their  TV  debate  two  years  ago.) .  .  .  John 
Maguire,  Director  of  Admissions,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  school  commit- 
tee in  his  home  town  of  Lexington,  had 
a  one  and  one  record  on  referenda  this 
time  around.   Dr.  Maguire  appeared  on 
WBZ-TV  on  the  Friday  evening  before 
elections  in  support  of  a  state  referen- 
dum which  would  allow  the  state  to 
provide  loans  for  college  students  (that 
one  passed).  Just  before  the  election 
he  also  authored  a  lengthy  editorial  for 
the  Lexington  Minute  Man  supporting 
the  proposed  graduated  income  tax. 
(That  was  defeated  -  don't  forget, 
Nixon's  record  was  almost  that  bad  be- 
fore November  7.) .  .  .  Two  other  refer- 
enda both  dealing  with  environmen- 
tal issues,  were  the  focal  point  for  a 
meeting  of  200  environmentally  attuned 
students  from  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth at  Boston  College  shortly 
before  the  election.  The  meeting,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  BC  Environmental 
Center,  may  have  helped  in  the  passage 
of  those  referenda. 

And  now  (as  they  say  on  election  eve) 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  Congressional 
contests.   Five  of  the  12  re-elected  Con- 
gress-"persons"  hold  BC  credentials. 
The  BC  alumni  include:  Thomas  P.  (Tip) 
O'Neill  ('36),  House  whip  who,  with  the 


death  of  Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  will  probably 
become  the  next  House  majority  leader; 
Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  ('42„  Grad  A&S 
'45),  former  dean  of  the  BC'Law  School- 
Margaret  Heckler  (Law  '56),  one  of  the 
two  Commonwealth  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives; Silvio  Conte  ('49),  the 
other  Republican,  representing  the 
western  part  of  the  State;  and  Edward 
Boland  (former  member  of  the  class  of 
'26),  who  is  Rep.  O'Neill's  roommate  in 
Washington. 

If  Representatives  Studds,  Cronin, 
Moakley,  etc.  would  like  to  claim  BC 
credentials  they  may  see  Fr.  Woods  in 
the  Evening  College  office  around  Jan- 
uary 20th. 

Trying  to  track  down  Boston  College 
graduates  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  (or  any 
other  State)  is  a  year  long  task  -  one 
report  we  do  have  is  that  of  Paul  Schnei- 
ders, '63  who  was  elected  to  represent 
the  area  around  Canton.  A  busy  man, 
he  is  also  a  selectman,  high  school 
teacher,  teacher  in  the  summer  program 
at  BC  and  the  author  of  a  new  book  on 
criminology.   Mr.  Schneiders  is  the  son 
of  the  late  BC  psychologist  Alexander 
Schneiders  and  Mrs.  Glen  Schneiders, 
who  is  with  the  Center  for  Field  Re- 
search and  School  Services  in  the  School 
of  Education.  .  .  .  We  were  unable  to  get 
confirmation  on  the  election  of  Joseph 
Borges,  Jr.,  at  press  time.  Mr.  Borges  is 
a  sophomore  at  Boston  College  and 
was  running  for  the  General  Assembly 
in  Rhode  Island.  One  of  his  campaign 
promises,  headlined  in  Rhode  Island 
press,  was  to  attend  all  his  classes  at 
BC  and  all  the  sessions  in  the  State 
Senate. 

And  a  special  note  of  congratulations 
goes  to  Thomas  Salmon  of  the  class  of 
1954  who  was  elected  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont on  November  7.   He  will  be  the 
first  Democratic  governor  of  that  solidly 
Republican  state  in  100  years. 


Children  continue  to  be  an  area  of 
interest  for  the  media.  Sanford  Katz, 
professor  of  Law,  who  made  a  splash 
with  his  book,  When  Parents  Fail,  was  in 
the  news  again  recently  with  his  com- 
ments on  the  Supreme  Court  refusal  to 
hear  the  appeal  of  the  DeMartino-Scar- 
petta-Baby  Lenore  adoption  case.   In 
articles  in  Time  magazine,  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Herald-Record  as  well  as 
numerous  television  interviews  he  has 


predicted  more  rights  for  foster  parents. 
In  an  article  by  Carmen  Fields  in  the 
Herald-Record  Katz  said  the  decision  in 
the  case  "stands  for  re-affirmation  of 
the  doctrine  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  over  any  parent,  real  or  adoptive." 
Time  magazine  in  early  December 
quoted  the  BC  expert  in  a  number  of 
areas  relating  to  the  rights  of  children. 
Eva  Neumann,  who  is  a  specialist  in 
early  childhood  education  and  day  care 
centers  in  the  School  of  Education,  has 
been  a  regular  guest  on  local  television 
commenting  on  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  day  care  facilities.  She  also 
visited  with  Tom  Larson  on  his  show, 
Cracker-barrel,  discussing  another  one 
of  her  favorite  topics  -  toys  and  playing 
—  ah,  to  be  a  kid  again. 


The  Boston  College  financial  story 
continues  to  make  headlines  and  col- 
umn notes  around  the  country.  Com- 
monweal noted  under  the  "Good  News" 
section  of  their  college  scene  report 
that  "despite  pain"  we  had  balanced 
the  budget.   Unfortunately  the  "Bad 
News"  section  of  the  same  report  noted 
another  closing.  This  time  it  is  Dun- 
barton  College  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Bay  State  Business  World,  an  im- 
portant business  tabloid  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, included  BC  among  their 
recent  series  of  reports  on  the  economic 
rebound  of  important  institutions  and 
corporations  in  the  State.  We  are  in 
good  company  with  reports  on  General 
Electric,  EG&G,  USM  Corporation  and 
Sanders  Associates  in  the  series. 


For  all  Peloquin  followers  out  there, 
be  the  first  on  your  block  to  get  his 
latest  disc.  Just  released  by  Gregorian 
Institute  of  America,  it  is  a  two  record 
set  of  his  recently  published  Songs  of 
Israel.  These  settings  of  psalms  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  liturgical  year  are 
performed  by  the  Peloquin  Chorale 
under  Mr.  Peloquin,  and  includes 
among  the  soloists  Jesse  Costin,  who 
has  performed  with  the  University  Cho- 
rale numerous  times  on  campus.  (Mr. 
Costin  was  the  soloist  four  years  ago  at 
the  presidential  inauguration.)  Among 
those  in  the  Peloquin  Chorale  who 
made  the  recording  are  numerous  Bos- 
ton College  alumni  who  have  gone  on 
to  greater  musical  achievements  with 
this  well  known  musical  organization. 
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Sports 


Two  Steps  Ahead 
of  the  World 


—  by  Mike  Lupica 

In  an  age  where  perhaps  the  most 
serious  malaise  is  Taking  Things  Too 
Seriously,  the  laughing  persona  of  David 
Walker  poses  a  question:  whoever  said 
this  living  business  had  to  be  so  damned 
difficult?  Neurosis  is  a  disease  of  the 
liver,  right?  And  aren't  nerves  some- 
thing like  muscle  tissue? 

Because  in  his  home,  on  the  basket- 
ball court,  he  is  a  habitue  of  the  king- 
dom of  joy,  is  David  Walker,  a  small 
child  learning  to  swim,  splashing  about, 
all  whoops  and  wide  grins  and  arms 
thrown  up,  mixing  work  and  play  into 
some  marvelous  concoction.   Engaged 
in  the  sometimes  too-grim  business  of 
winning  college  basketball  games,  he 
has  never  misplaced  his  sense  of  the 
joi  de  vivre,  taking  everything-  the 
good  and  the  not-so-good  -  with  the 
drollery  he'd  accord  a  pair  of  his  favorite 
black,  high-heeled  boots,  a  good  SAGA 
meal,  a  pretty  lassie,  a  traveling  viola- 
tion. The  game  has  never  ceased  being 
the  thing  for  David  Walker,  and  games 
are  supposed  to  be  fun,  are  they  not? 

And  this,  too,  is  the  way  David  Walker 

-  black,  senior  at  Boston  College,  bril- 
liant but  erratic  of  basketball,  poor  of 
background  -  affects  those  around  him. 
Late  in  a  pre-season,  intrasquad  scrim- 
mage this  November,  Walker  found 
himself  two  steps  ahead  of  the  world  on 
a  fast  break.  At  the  foul  line  he  soared 
into  the  air,  a  light,  lithe  embodiment 
of  the  grace  of  the  game  of  basketball; 
reaching  the  basket,  he  jammed  the  ball 
through  the  orange  hoop  with  his  spe- 
cial exuberance.   It  was  a  dunk,  to  be 
sure-  a  Slam  Dunk  -  which  would  have 
been  splendid  except  that  such  things 


are  no  longer  deemed  dignified  in  col- 
lege basketball.  The  referee  called  the 
necessary  technical  foul.  But  as  he  came 
over  to  the  scorer's  table  to  explain,  he 
smiled.  "Wasn't  it  a  great  thing  to 
watch?" 

"Watching  David  Walker  play  this 
game,"  says  Frank  Power,  the  sub- 
varsity  coach  at  BC  since  around  the 
time  basketball  stopped  using  peach 
baskets,  "is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
this  business  worthwhile.  Have  you 
ever  seen  anyone  who  just  enjoys  being 
on  the  court  so  much?" 

"Did  you  ever  notice,"  said  Walker 
himself  one  day  before  the  start  of  this 
season,  his  6-6  frame  stretched  languidly 
across  the  top  of  the  bleachers,  "how 
people  let  themselves  change?  You  see 
people  come  to  college  and  decide  that 
the  only  way  they  can  make  themselves 
successes  is  to  really  work.   I  wonder  if 
they  realize  they  can  work  and  enjoy 
the  game,  too. 

"This  game  is  supposed  to  be  fun.  So 
I've  always  thought  it  was  a  bad  idea  to 
program  myself  to  work,  work,  work." 

This  philosophy  is  the  contradiction 
in  Walker,  the  complexity  which  he 
wears  so  calmly  and  which  is  so  mad- 
dening.  Because  he  should  have  felt  he 
had  to  work,  work,  work,  this  young 
black  who  is  from  a  family  of  eight  (five 
brothers,  two  sisters),  whose  home  is 


one  of  those  end-to-all-inner-city-woes 
low-cost  housing  projects  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  which  is  not  Wellesley;  who  never' 
played  high  school  basketball  and 
prepped  for  the  day  when  he  would  be 
indispensable  to  his  Coach  Bob  Zuf- 
felato  by  catching  passes  at  split  end; 
and  who  started  out  his  career  hoping 
he  could  play  for  the  precision  drill 
team  of  college  basketball,  Northeast- 
ern, where  basketball  is  an  exercise  in 
the  funereal. 

"Why  didn't  I  play  for  my  high  school 
team?"  Walker  said.  "I  don't  really 
know.   I  played  one  year  of  J.V.  ball. 
After  that  the  coach  always  seemed  to 
have  all  the  players  he  needed.  So  I 
played  football  instead. 

"You  know,  I  was  always  small  until  I 
was  a  junior  in  high  school  (David 
Walker  feels  6-1  is  small).   I  didn't  start 
growing  until  after  that  (he  is  now  6-6). 

"After  I  graduated,  I  didn't  get  any 
offers,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  Northeast- 
ern.  I  enrolled  in  a  one-year  program 
that  had  me  taking  two  courses.  The 
program  was  named  after  Martin  Luther 
King.  But  then  I  found  out  that  the  King 
program  didn't  cover  basketball.  So 
one  of  the  deans  over  there  called  the 
head  of  the  Black  Talent  at  BC.   I  went 
over  and  talked  to  him,  I  was  interviewed 
by  some  other  people,  and  when  school 
started  the  next  fall  (1969)  I  was  here." 


David  Walker  heads  toward  the  net  -  and  two  points  -  during  a  recent  practice. 
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Ineligible  to  play  his  freshman  year, 
Walker,  who  had  captured  the  fancy  of 
Jower  and  Head  Coach  Chuck  Daly  in 
he  freshman  tryouts,  still  practiced  all 
season  under  the  microscope.  During 
:his  period,  Daly  (who  is  now  head  man 
it  Penn),  pondered  two  things  assidu- 
Dusly:  his  extreme  good  fortune,  and 
vhere  he  was  going  to  play  David 
i/Valker  when  he  became  eligible  as  a 
iophomore. 

"Chuck  never  used  to  let  me  sit  dur- 
ng  practice,"  Walker  said,  slowly  shak- 
ng  his  head.  "He  had  me  playing  for- 
ward, he  had  me  playing  guard.  He  had 
Tie  jump  center.  He  told  me  that  any 
time  I  didn't  have  an  outlet  pass  on  the 
fast  break,  to  handle  the  ball  myself.  He 
didn't  see  me  as  playing  any  one  posi- 
tion. He  told  me  my  position  was 
player.'  If  he  needed  me  in  any  spot, 
rie'd  put  me  in  there." 

The  great  prevailing  myth  about 
Walker  is  that  his  sophomore  season  at 
BC  -  when  he  started  out  the  season  on 
the  bench,  received  more  playing  time 
as  the  season  went  along  and,  in  the 
words  of  then-assistant  Zuffelato,  by 
year's  end  "we  were  afraid  not  to  play 
him"  -  was  his  first  brush  with  Organ- 
ized Basketball. 

"It  wasn't,"  The  Walk  said.  "No,  it 
definitely  wasn't  the  first  time.   I  had 
played  a  lot  of  league  ball.  The  project 
that  I  lived  in  had  a  good  team.  We 
called  ourselves  the  Squires.   It  was  a 
good  team.  We  had  a  coach  and  every- 
thing.  I  played  for  the  Roxbury  Boys' 
Club,  too.   Roscoe  Baker  (a  respected 
city  basketball  figure)  was  the  coach. 

"And  I  played  in  the  summer  leagues, 
got  to  know  a  lot  of  players,  college 
and  pro.   Russell  Lee  (the  first  draft 
choice  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  last 
season),  Jimmy  Walker  (now  with  the 
Houston  Rockets  and  the  best  basket- 
ball player  ever  to  come  out  of  the  city 
of  Boston),  Satch  (Sanders.  The  aged, 
rnost  noble  Celtic).  So  when  I  came  to 
BC,  it  wasn't  the  first  time  I  was  known 
in  Boston. 

"I  always  felt  I  could  play  with  any 
team.  It  was  just  a  point  of  having  a 
chance." 

The  chance  came  in  earnest  last  sea- 
son. Walker  started  all  but  one  game, 
that  coming  during  the  Christmas  tour- 
nament in  Philadelphia  when  the  scen- 
ario was  simply  good  friends,  good 
times,  late  for  curfew,  "Oh,  uh,  hi  there, 
Coach."  But  other  than  that,  Walker 
was  possibly  the  most  integral  member 
of  a  13-13  team  that  was  a  cliche,  really. 


A  cliche  because,  well,  it  had  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed. 

Perhaps  Walker  stands  out  in  the 
memory  most  because  he  so  personified 
the  team.   Despite  his  protestations 
about  having  had  much  organized  bas- 
ketball, Walker's  lack  of  strict  experi- 
ence, his  native  undisciplined-ness,  has 
hurt  him.   Playground  blood  can  take 
you  only  so  far  in  basketball;  there  are 
enough  never-been's  in  the  big  cities 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard  alone  to  make 
Love  Story  sound  like  Mary  Poppins 
Goes  Bowling.  So  Walker  was  the  team, 
in  a  sense.   Big  ups,  big  downs.  Nights 
when  he  was  immense,  nights  when  he 
was  invisible.  Big  rebounds,  stupid 
fouls.  Twenty-foot  jumpers,  all  in  a 
row,  but  blown  lay-ups.   Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  one  constant.   In  the  big 
games,  the  coronary  arrests,  David 
Walker  was  present  and  accounted  for. 
David  Walker  was  there. 

"Against  teams  like  St,  John's  and 
Holy  Cross  and  Providence,"  Walker 
said,  "teams  like  that,  I  feel  I  have  to  be 
the  best.  When  I  hear  a  lot  about  one  of 
the  players  coming  in  on  a  team  that's 
going  to  play  us,  I  have  to  show  him  up. 
I'll  go  out  there,  I'll  take  chances. 

"I  just  happen  to  feel  I'm  better  than 
a  lot  of  the  supposedly  top  players  I 
play  against." 

The  biggest  disappointment  for 
Walker  last  season,  in  fact,  occurred 
when  Mel  Davis  of  St.  John's,  known 
around  New  York  City  as  the  "Chairman 
of  the  Boards,"  was  unable  to  play  when 
his  Redmen  visited  Robert's  Center. 
Davis,  who  has  never  made  anyone's 
All-Desire  team,  sat  out  the  game  be- 
cause of  a  serious  ping-pong  injury. 

"Mel  not  playing  did  disappoint  me  a 
lot,"  Walker  said.  "I've  been  waiting  to 
play  against  him  a  long,  long  time." 

Walker  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  he  has  begun  to  think  about  pro 
basketball,  an  aspiration  he  feels  is  a 
reachable  real. 

"I've  played  with  and  against  the  pros 
for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  when  I  played  against 
someone  that's  supposed  to  be  better 
than  me  I  play  better.   Isn't  that  what 
pro  basketball  is  all  about?" 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  speaking 
on  this  day,  practice  had  begun.  The 
rest  of  the  varsity  players  were  on  the 
court.  Someone  called  over  for  Walker 
to  dunk  one. 

A  ball  was  thrown  over  to  him.  He 
gently  hefted  it  for  a  moment,  then 
smiled  and  began  dribbling  towards  the 


"Watching  David  Walker  play  this 
game,"  says  sub-varsity  coach  Frank 
Power,  "is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
this  business  worthwhile." 

basket.   It  was  Funky  Street  time,  with 
Walker  bobbing  head  and  shoulders, 
dribbling  high.  As  he  neared  the  top  of 
the  foul  circle,  he  picked  up  speed. 

By  now,  the  rest  of  the  players  were 
holding  their  basketballs,  watching.  At 
the  foul  line,  Walker  went  into  the  air, 
just  like  always.   He  came  down  directly 
in  front  of  the  basket,  not  like  always. 
He  was  still  holding  the  ball.   He  never 
turned  around,  just  went  step'n  Fetchit- 
shuffling  away,  mumbling,  "I  ain't  warm 
yet." 

And  then  everyone  started  to  do  what 
David  Walker  thinks  you're  supposed 
to  do  when  you  play  basketball. 

They  laughed. 
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Alumni  Profile 


TOM  SALMON 


A  Democrat  in  the  North  Country 


—  by  John  Tessitore 

Boston  College  has  had  a  fair  number 
of  presidents  in  its  illustrious  career, 
but  it  wasn't  until  November  that  it  got 
its  first  governor.   Now  before  anyone 
should  be  misled,  let  me  explain.  You 
see,  BC  did  get  its  first  governor  this 
past  election  day  but,  as  he'd  gladly  tell 
vou,  he  really  belongs  to  Vermont. 

Thomas  P.  Salmon  C54),  a  Democrat 
from  Rockingham  who  actually  ran  for 
governor  in  Vermont,  in  the  year  of 
Richard  Nixon,  defying  presidential 
coattails  and  despite  the  prophets  of 
doom  .  . .  won. 

In  an  election  that  Time  and  News- 
week pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  victories  of  the  year,  Tom 
Salmon  defeated  the  favored  Repub- 
lican contender  by  more  than  19,000 
votes.  Some  political  observers  have 
drawn  a  parallel  between  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  that  has  pervaded 
Vermont  and  that  which  accompanied 


John  Kennedy's  election  on  a  national 
scale. 

"I  ran  for  governor,''  says  the  Vermont 
executive,  "in  what  all  the  experts  called 
an  impossible  political  year. . . .  Through 
a  very  hard  uphill  campaign  predicated 
on  a  series  of  effective  issues,  I  was  able 
to  develop  a  highly  professional  staff 
and  eventually  prevail." 

One  of  the  issues  Tom  refers  to  is  tax 
reform.  According  to  his  proposal  the 
local  property  tax  would  not  exceed 
five  percent  of  one's  family  income. 

"In  a  word,"  explains  the  alumnus, 
"we  proposed  legislation  that  would 
place  a  ceiling  on  local  property  tax. 
The  benefits  of  this  concept  would  sub- 
stantially assist  people  on  fixed  incomes 
and  average  Vermonters,  those  people 
who  earn  between  S5,000  and  S1 5,000. 

"To  pay  for  this  tax  relief,"  he  con- 
tinues, "I  proposed  a  special  short  term 
capital  gains  tax  on  real  estate  profits. 


Governor-elect  Salmon  speaks  to  reporters  after  election  results  declare  him  victor  in 
Vermont.  Supporters  and  pressmen  gathered  at  The  Lodge,  a  restaurant  in  Bellow  Falls 
which  served  as  Democratic  headquarters  for  the  election-night  victory  celebration.  Mrs. 
Salmon  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


.  .  .  This  would  create  a  tax  disincentive 
that  would  in  turn  slow  down  the  nearl! 
uncontrolled  escalation  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Vermont  real  estate  which 
has  pushed  the  land  market  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy. 

"I  remember  meeting  an  84  year  old 
fellow  in  Rutland  one  night,"  recalls 
Tom,  "and  explaining  the  benefits  he 
would  receive  under  the  tax  program. 
He  reckoned  he'd  been  a  Democrat  all 
his  life  he  told  me,  but  explained  his 
father  had  been  a  Republican  right  up  i 
until  he  became  unemployed!" 

Another  issue  which  might  well  have 
influenced  voters  was  Tom's  pledge  to 
hold  open  state  budget  hearings  where1 
citizen  input  would  be  welcomed.  In 
the  past  these  hearings  had  always  bee 
closed  to  the  public,  but  a  recent  Bostoi 
Globe  article  reports  that  open  hearing 
have  already  been  initiated. 

Although  Tom's  home  town  is  Cleve< 
land,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  has  a  pretty 
heavy  claim  on  him  just  the  same.  He 
came  to  Boston  College  in  1950  from 
Hudson  High  School.  After  graduating) 
with  an  AB  in  '54,  Tom  went  directly  ta 
BC  Law  School  where  he  received  an 
LL.B.  in  1957.  Whereas  most  men  woul< 
stop  there,  this  alumnus  went  on  to 
earn  a  second  LL.B.  at  NYU  Law  School' 
this  time  in  taxation. 

The  forty  year  old  Governor-elect 
made  his  home  in  Rockingham,  Ver- 
mont back  in  1959.   He  has  lived  there 
ever  since  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Madeleine  C.  Savaria,  their  son  and  tw« 
daughters.  Aside  from  his  law  practice 
Tom  has  had  more  than  a  casual  inters 
in  Vermont  politics. 

From  1965  to  1970  the  alumnus  was 
member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  In  1969  he  became  Hous« 
Minority  Leader,  Chairman  of  the  Housi 
Judiciary  Committee  and,  simultane- 
ously, the  first  Democrat  on  the  Houses 
Rules  Committee.  And  right  up  to  the 
time  of  his  candidacy  he  remained  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Apportion- 
ment Board.  Could  the  governorship 
possibly  require  any  personal  transition 

"I've  been  embroiled  in  many  forms 
of  public  life  over  the  past  10  years," 
notes  Tom.  "The  only  change  with  the 
governorship  is  that  the  responsibilitief 
become  much  larger  and  more  chal- 
lenging." 

Backed  by  professionalism,  confi- 
dence, and  years  of  political  experience 
Boston  College's  notable  alumnus 
seems  more  than  qualified  for  the  tasks 
ahead. 
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students  and 
Alumni: 
etting  Together 
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Let's  face  it,  the  students  and  Alumni 
)f  Boston  College  have  been  strangers 
o  one  another  for  a  long  time.   It's 
ronic,  though,  that  most  alumni  have 
'ery  definite  conceptions  about  current 
•tudents,  and  the  majority  of  students 
hink  that  they  know  what  BC  alumni 
are  really  like.   In  too  many  instances, 
lowever,  these  individuals  are  working 
/vith  unflattering  and  inaccurate  stereo- 
ypes  that  don't  even  come  close  to  the 
eality.  This  situation  is  an  injustice  to 
ooth  parties,  and  the  time  for  opening 
jp  direct  communication  between  stu- 
dents and  alumni  is  long  overdue. 

One  group  has  started  doing  some- 
thing positive  about  bringing  "the 
strangers"  together.   Known  as  the 
alumni  association's  Student-Alumni 
Relations  Committee,  the  group  is  made 
up  of  alumni  volunteers  and  students 
who  are  serving  on  the  Undergraduate 
Government's  Committee  for  Student- 
Alumni  Relations  and  is  chaired  by 
Wilma  Lane  of  the  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors. 

Many  Alumni  have  already  heard  or 


read  about  this  committee's  plans  for 
sponsoring  at  least  100  dinners  in  the 
homes  of  alumni  hosts  on  Thursday 
evening,  February  fifteenth.  These  din- 
ners will  bring  students  and  alumni 
together  for  an  informal  evening  of 
dinner  and  conversation  in  an  intimate, 
open  atmosphere.  The  resulting  ex- 
change is  bound  to  be  both  informative 
and  enjoyable. 

Peggy  McHale,  Chairman  of  the  Un- 
dergraduate Government  Student- 
Alumni  Relations  Committee,  helped 
organize  fifteen  pilot  dinners  for  stu- 
dents and  alumni  last  year.  She  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  program.   "I've  been 
impressed  by  all  the  alumni  I've  met,'' 
says  Peggy,  "and  I  think  that  all  students 
should  have  a  chance  to  know  them. 
We  share  a  common  love  for  BC,  and 
it's  really  good  to  bring  the  past  and  the 
present  together.   Besides,  the  dinners 
offer  alumni  an  opportunity  to  give 
something  personal  to  Boston  College." 

Asked  about  the  general  interest  of 
students  in  the  program,  Peggy  replied, 
"Every  student  I've  talked  to  is  inter- 
ested. They  have  never  heard  of  any- 
thing like  this  before,  and  they  definitely 
want  to  participate.'' 

There  won't  be  any  problem  getting 
enough  students  for  at  least  100  din- 
ners, and  Mrs.  Lane  and  her  Committee 
are  certain  that  the  alumni  will  be 
equally  enthusiastic.   Interested  alumni 
can  contact  the  committee  by  telephone 
or  mail  through  the  Alumni  Office. 


Alumni  Resources: 
Giving  Personally 

—  by  Jim  McGahey 

Alumni  Giving,  a  respected  tradition 
at  Boston  College,  is  usually  thought  of 
in  terms  of  money.  Although  financial 
support  is  essential  to  Boston  College, 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  only  way  alumni  can  aid 
the  university.   The  area  of  alumni  re- 
sources is  now  being  studied  and  or- 
ganized to  provide  not  an  alternative  to 
financial  giving  but  an  added  dimension 
to  the  whole  idea  of  alumni  support. 

Alumni  have  much  to  offer  the  uni- 
versity and  undergraduates  in  terms  of 
their  professional  experience  and  their 
interest  in  quality  education  at  Boston 
College.   Since  half  of  the  alumni  live 
within  driving  distance  of  the  campus, 


they  could  provide  an  ideal  pool  to 
draw  from  for  guest  lecturers,  career 
counselors,  seminar  panelists,  and  cur- 
riculum consultants  to  enhance  under- 
graduate education;  that  is  the  guiding 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  Alumni  Resources.  The 
concept  is  not  new,  since  alumni  have 
been  involved  in  this  type  of  activity  in 
the  past.  What  is  new  is  the  goal  of  or- 
ganizing the  program  so  that  more 
alumni  can  be  involved  and  more  stu- 
dents can  have  the  advantage  of  their 
assistance  and  advice. 

Director  Wayne  A.  Budd,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Alumni  Resources  Committee 
this  year  and  an  avid  proponent  of  the 
concept.   "Alumni  Resources  is  not  a 
one-way  street,"  Wayne  maintains. 
"Students  will  get  practical  information 
about  careers  and  professions  while 
alumni  will  learn  more  about  Boston 
College  '73.   Frankly,  I  wish  I  had  had 
this  type  of  professional  exposure  as  an 
undergraduate.   My  own  practical  ex- 
posure to  the  legal  profession  did  not 
begin  until  after  I  finished  law  school.'' 


U  avne  Budd,  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Alumni  Resources  Committee. 

Wayne  believes  that  this  should  be  a 
\  ear  of  planning,  studv  and  organization 
for  his  committee.   In  addition  to  work- 
ing out  the  structure  for  the  record 
keeping  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  committee  will  meet  with 
deans  and  department  chairmen  to 
solicit  facultv  interest  and  support  for 
use  of  alumni  resources. 

Chairman  Budd  hopes  that  a  few 
alumni  resource  programs  will  be  oper- 
ating by  early  spring,  but  his  main  ob- 
jective is  to  have  an  effective,  efficient 
Department  of  Alumni  Resources  func- 
tioning by  the  fall  of  1973.   "Then,"  says 
Wayne,  "Alumni  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  meaningful,  personal 
contribution  to  Boston  College." 
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1916 

Many  of  Monsignor  Casey's  friends  have 
joined  together  in  an  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  house  of  Driftwood  by  actively  support- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  endowed  schol- 
arship to  be  awarded  annually  at  BC  in  his 
name.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Msgr.  George  W.  Casey  Fund,  Box  305,  Lex- 
ington MA.  The  "Sign"  magazine  in  the 
October  issue  has  an  excellent  story  of  "Via 
Coeli,"  the  order  founded  by  our  saintly 
Father  Fitzgerald.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  James  L.  O'Brien,  41  Pond  Circle,  Jamaica 
Plain,  MA  02130. 


1920 

Bill  Bond  passed  away  Oct.  28.  Our  ranks 
are  getting  thinner.   Bill  was  an  excellent 
shortstop  on  the  Varsity  Baseball  Team. 
"Strength  Down  The  Middle"  is  an  old  say- 
ing of  Baseball  men.  We  had  it  in  Bill's  days. 
Luke  Urban  wore  "The  Tools  of  Ignorance." 
Billy  Bond  was  at  shortstop,  Russ  Haley  at 
second  and  the  peerless  Bill  Dempsey  in 
center  field.   Sonny  Foley,  a  recognized 
authority  would  agree  that  there  was 
strength  there.  Many  a  pleasant  afternoon 
was  spent  watching  Billy  scoop  them  up 
and  bullet  the  throw  to  first  base.  He  was 
an  excellent  baseball  player  and  as  Lawrence 
Welk  would  say,  as  a  classmate  he  was 
"very  excellent."  We  will  miss  him  almost  as 
much  as  his  family.  May  he  rest  in  peace.  The 
sport  page  of  the  Boston  Globe  informs  us 
that  our  late  Tom  Scanlon  has  been  inducted 
into  the  BC  Hall  of  Fame.  The  members  of 
the  Class  were  always  fond  of  Tom.   Ray 
Kiley  sends  greetings  from  Paris  to  the 
Forty  Thieves.   He  is  taking  a  forty-five  days 
tour  of  Europe,  visiting  eight  countries  on 
the  Continent.  Thanks  Ray  for  the  beautiful 
card,  showing  the  statue  of  Moses  by  Mi- 
chelangelo.  Leo  Aicardi  also  sends  his  best 
wishes  to  all  from  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.   He 
says  that  he  does  not  miss  the  snow  and 
ice,  nor  the  delightful  winter  sports  that  we 
have  here.  Some  of  us  spent  the  summer 
on  the  Cape,  others  on  the  North  Shore. 
But  Gerry  O'Neil  spent  the  beautiful  season 
at  the  Faulkner  Hospital  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
We  are  happy  to  report  that  Gerry  is  now 
recuperating  at  home.  George  Carey  was 
also  a  patient  at  the  same  hospital.  At  one 
time,  George  was  very  adept  at  playing 
handball.   He  played  at  the  LST  Recreational 
Center  and  that  is  playing  in  the  Big  League 


in  that  sport.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Bob  Pyne,  29  Presley  St.,  Maiden,  MA,  021 48. 


1921 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  Tom  Salmon 
and  his  son,  Tom,  upon  the  election  of 
young  Tom,  age  40,  as  Governor  of  the 
great  state  of  Vermont.   He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  C55)  and  of  its  law  school  and 
is  the  first  graduate  of  the  College  to  be 
elected  Governor  in  the  United  States  and 
the  second  Democrat  to  be  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont  in  this  country.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney,  86 
Moss  Hill  Road,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA,  02130. 


1922 

As  our  years  grow  longer,  our  news  grows 
shorter.  Help  us  out!    I  had  the  opportunity 
at  the  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner  of  informing 
Father  Monan  that  1922  studied  psychology 
under  his  predecessor  at  LeMoyne,  its  first 
dean,  Father  Joseph  Beglan.   By  the  way, 
the  only  other  '22  man  at  the  dinner  was 
Monsignor  James  Doyle,  who  never  misses. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  Bernard 
Farrell,  a  great  little  All-American  college 
lad  from  Newton.  "Bunny"  has  suffered 
the  amputation  of  both  legs.  Seen  at  Alumni 
Stadium  regularly  are  Walter  McSwiney, 
Arthur  Mullin,  and  of  course,  Monsignor 
Doyle.  John  Norton  has  joined  his  pal, 
Ralph  Shea  on  the  Cape.  Frank  Weller  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Pelham,  N.Y.,  after 
a  very  successful  life  as  financial  advisor, 
and  Joseph  Green,  old  time  catcher,  after  a 
long  illness  at  his  home  in  Medford  Hillside. 
Both  men  were  popular  at  BCH  and  BC. 
This  is  our  51st  year.  How  about  planning  a 
class  party  by  sponsoring  a  table  at  the  34th 
annual  Thomas  F.  Scanlan  dinner  on  Sun- 
day, February  5.  The  Varsity  Club  expects 
a  great  turnout.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Nat  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  MA 
02132. 


1926 

What  a  football  season!    Saw  Tulane  and 
Temple  games  and  enjoyed  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Art  Gorman  and  I  went  to  the  Syracuse 
game,  had  a  great  time  and  met  no  class- 
mates. Art  flew  with  the  team  to  Atlanta. 
He's  adjusting  greatly  to  retirement.  .  .  .  Dan 
Healy  ushers  at  St.  Pius  X  on  the  Cape.  Joe 
Beecher  is  in  fine  shape.   Rose  and  I  saw 
him  in  October  before  we  left  on  a  trip  to 
Hawaii.  ...  Do  you  old  BC  Highers  remem- 
ber John  Chapman?  He  celebrated  his  50th 
year  as  a  Jesuit  in  October.   Ray  Scott,  John 
Dooley,  Jim  Donnellan,  Msgr.  Ed  Dowd  and 
Dan  Dunn,  as  well  as  Frank  Smith  were 
there  at  BC  High  to  share  his  joy.  Thought 


some  of  you  were  going  to  drop  a  line  or 
two,  with  news  items?  Let's  hear  from  you 
Class  correspondent  is  Bill  Cunningham 
Two  Captain  Percival  Rd.,  So.  Yarmouth, 
MA  02664. 


1927 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
brother  of  Class  President  Francis  X.  Sulli 
van,  the  Rev.  Columba  W.  Sullivan,  S.J. 
Father  Sullivan  taught  for  25  years  at  BC 
High.  We  also  call  to  your  attention  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  Dr.  Tim  Lyons,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Fallon.   Pray  for  their  souls.  .  .  . 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Hodgkinson  retired  from  his 
position  as  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist- 
Church  in  Hopkinton  to  his  family  home 
in  Norfolk.  .  .  .  Martin  P.  Davis  resigned  as 
State  Parole  Board  Chairman  to  return  to 
his  post  as  Director  of  Parole  Services. 
Marty  served  as  Parole  Board  Chairman  for 
almost  three  years.  Dr.  Will  Marnell  wrote 
the  colorful  and  nostalgic  story  of  St.  Peter' 
Parish  in  Dorchester  that  appeared  in  the 
parish  centennial  book  last  summer.  Many\ 
BC  men,  young  and  old,  recall  their  school  I 
days  at  St.  Peter's  School,  with  the  deepest 
affection  and  respect.  .  .  .  Henry  F.  "Luke" 
McCloskey  was  inducted  into  the  Boston 
College  Hall  of  Fame  on  November  3  at 
Roberts  Center  on  the  campus.  Track  fans 
of  our  class  remember  well  the  tremendout 
running  of  old  Luke  at  Alumni  Field  and 
Harvard  Stadium.  With  classmates  Joe 
Ingeldsby  and  Bill  McKillop  and  also  Tom 
Cavanaugh  and  Babe  Daley  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  championship  relay  teams  that 
brought  fame  to  the  Eagles  in  National 
collegiate  circles.  On  hand  to  share  the 
glory  of  Luke  and  the  other  guests  of  honor 
were  Joe  Ingeldsby,  Jim  Walsh,  Jack  Duane, 
Howie  Buckley,  Jack  Cronin,  looking  as 
handsome  and  hearty  as  ever,  smiled  mod- 
estly as  Joe  Zabilski,  another  recipient  of 
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all  of  Fame  honor,  paid  tribute  to  Jack,  his 
•jrmer  coach  at  LaSalle  Academy  in  Provi- 
nce. .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  J. 
,jckley,  103  Williams  Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 


1928 
jL  Rev.  Francis  S.  Shea,  for  many  years 
jstor  of  St.  Ann's  Church  in  West  Bridge- 
•ater,  died  quite  suddenly  in  mid-October, 
i  onsignor  Shea  was  a  most  distinguished 
lieric.   A  partial  list  of  his  credits  include  a 

iactorate  from  the  Gregorian  University  in 
Dme.  a  long-term  professorship  at  St. 
ihn's  Seminary,  a  directorship  of  the  Di- 
:esan  Choir  and  a  membership  on  the 
iocesan  Marriage  Court.  The  sympathy  of 
ur  class  is  extended  to  his  two  brothers. 
oth  Jesuit  priests,  and  to  his  devoted  sister, 
/ilhelmina.  .  .  .  Dr.  Joe  McCarthy,  our  man 
i  Concord,  Sew  Hampshire,  was  on  hand 
»r  the  Air  Force  football  game.   Dr.  Joe 
j  >oked  extremely  fit  and  he  reported  that 
e  is  still  busy  with  his  medical  practice.  .  .  . 
ay  Connolly,  the  squire  of  Scituate,  is  a 
)Otball  season  ticket  holder.   Between 
ames,  I  understand,  he  practices  the  art  of 
iterior  decorating  but  only  on  a  family 
asis.  .  .  .  Tom  Gemelli  helped  to  make  the 
arsitv  Club's  recent  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner 
jch  an  outstanding  success.  .  .  .  John 
j  lealey,  so  his  brother  reports,  continues  as 
supervising  principal  in  the  Somerville 
chool  System.  .  .  .  Gene  Plociennik,  retired 
ducator  and  football  official,  had  a  double 
urpose  for  visiting  Pittsburg  recently  -  to 
isit  his  daughter  and  her  fine  family  and 
Iso  to  watch  the  BC-Pittsburgh  football 
;ame.  .  .  .  Fred  L'Ecuyer,  according  to  re- 
jable  reports,  has  retired  from  his  executive 
>osition  with  a  large  Fitchburg  manufactur- 
ng  concern.  .  . .  Jim  Daly  is  the  data-proces- 
ing  coordinator  at  the  J.  E.  Burke  High 
•chool  in  Dorchester.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Maurice  J.  Downey,  15  Dell  Avenue, 
tydePark,  Mass.  02136. 


1929 

'lease  remember  in  your  prayers  Dr.  Thomas 
-  O  Connell,  who  served  his  fellow  citizens 
veil  in  the  Providence  area  for  many  years 
ind  was  a  kind  and  witty  member  of  '29. 
To  Rita,  his  wife  and  his  son,  Tom,  our  sin- 
:ere  condolences.  Say  a  prayer,  too,  for 
Don  Sheehan  whose  name  comes  to  our 
attention  in  an  account  from  Salem,  of  a 
court  settlement  for  damages  due  to  a 
faulty  aluminum  ladder,  newly  purchased 
to  paint  his  home,  which  buckled  and  let 
him  fall  on  September  7,  1965.   Don  died 
twentv  one  days  later  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  fall.  To  his  wife,  Irene,  our  sympathy. 
.  It  is  nice  to  meet  Bill  LaFay,  Bill  Flynn, 
John  Martin  et  al  at  the  football  games. 
John  has  been  very  active  in  the  \  arsity 
Club  activities.  Speaking  of  football,  Kevin 


Shea,  President  of  the  Villanova  Club  of 
Boston,  presented  the  Outstanding  Player 
Award,  of  the  BC-Villanova  game,  Oct.  7  to 
Gary  Marangi.   Four  days  later  Kevin,  a  fin- 
ancial expert,  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  delivered  the  principal  address  to 
the  Banker  Assoc,  of  Mass.  convention  at 
Hyannis.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Leo 
Shea,  11  Orient  Place,  Melrose,  MA. 


1930 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rooney  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Dwyer  enjoyed  the  BC  Alumni 
Assoc,  trip  to  Bermuda  and  Atlanta  for 
the  Georgia  Tech  Football  Game  last  No- 
vember. ...  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Sullivan 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rooney  visited 
Ireland  last  summer.  They  met  John  and 
Helen  Foley  of  Milton  on  the  Golf  Course 
at  Killarney.  .  .  .  Happy  Sew  Year  to  all  the 
members  and  families  of  the  Class  of  1930! 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  F.  Dwyer, 
165  Blue  Hills  Parkway.  Milton.  MA,  02186. 


1932 
Apology  to  Ed  and  Mary  Hurley.   In  last 
issue  of  bridge,  they  were  not  included 
among  those  present  for  all  anniversary 
functions.   It  should  not  have  happened, 
because  we  know  of  no  classmate  more 
loyal  and  popular  than  Ed  -  a  principal  of 
the  Reid  and  Hurlev  Travel,  Inc..  60  Adams 
St..  Milton.  696-1884 Class  correspon- 
dent is  Edward  Gallagher,  125  High  St., 
Boston,  MA  02110. 


1937 
The  Archbishop  of  Boston  has  announced 
that  Msgr.  John  J.  Linnehan,  Pastor  of  St. 
Agnes  Church  of  Arlington  is  an  Episcopal 
Vicar  of  The  Concord  Vicariate.  His  territory 
will  consist  of  the  Catholic  Churches  in  the 
following  towns:  Acton,  Arlington.  A\er. 
Bedford,  Belmont,  Boxborough,  Burlington, 
Carlisle,  Concord,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Little- 
ton, Shirle\ .  Winchester,  and  Woburn.  The 
Classmates  of  Msgr.  John  Linnehan  are 
proud  of  this  announcement  and  extend 
their  best  wishes.  ...  I  received  a  very  nice 
letter  from  Morry  Blitz  and  he  wants  to  be 
remembered  to  all  his  friends,  especially  to 
Joe  Walsh  from  Syracuse.  ...  I  also  received 
a  little  memo  from  Leo  Covene\  of  Seed- 
ham.   Being  a  thespian  while  at  the  Heights, 
he  is  making  sure  that  the  Convene\  name 
is  still  active  in  BC  Dramatics.   His  daughter 
Patricia  of  the  Class  of  1975  with  her  two 
brothers,  John  (Class  of  1982)  and  David 
(Class  of  1988*  were  in  the  pla\     The  Good 
Woman  of  Setzuan    performed  on  Nov.  9. 
10,  11  and  12  at  Campion  Auditorium.  The 
Class  hopes  to  have  its  next  reunion  around 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  March  of  1973.   Bill  and 


Lucille  Doherty,  Dr.  Jack  and  Mary  O  Hara 
and  Judge  Teddy  and  Gerry  Glynn  went  to 
Bermuda  and  to  Georgia  Tech  to  see  BC 
play  on  Nov.  11.   Fred  Gorgone  and  Jack 
Burgess  were  seen  at  Alumni  Field  at  the 
Syracuse  game.  ...  I  received  a  sad  note 
from  Lt.  Martin  D.  Gavin,  W.S.A.F.    Class  of 
1969)  informing  us  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Martin  W.  Gavin  on  Dec.  14,  1971.   Our 
classmate,  Martin  was  residing  at  126  Hollow 
Rd.,  Levittown,  Pa.   I  do  hope  that  all  our 
Clergy  will  remember  Martin  in  their 
Masses.  The  classmates  extend  to  his  w  idow 
and  family  our  sincerest  sympathy.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Thomas  F.  True.  37  Ponfret 
St.,  West  Roxbury.  MA  02132. 


1938 
By  this  time  we  all  have  received  the  notice 
from  Dick  Danavan  concerning  the  events 
arranged  for  our  35th  anniversary  year 
celebration.   Mother  Nature  wasn't  with  us 
for  the  tailgate  party  prior  to  the  Syracuse 
game.   Among  those  who  did  brave  the 
miserable  weather  were  Dave  Kimball,  Ed 
Hines.  Vin  Shaminau.  and  Jim  Regan.    At 
least  they  did  have  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing the  best  game  of  the  year  on  the  sched- 
ule up  to  that  date.   Next  was  the  Memorial 
Mass  December  2.  followed  by  Brunch, 
preceding  the  Cross  game.   Since  these 
notes  have  to  be  submitted  in  advance  of 
this  date  we  have  no  report  on  the  turnout. 
Following  that  will  be  our  Annual  Class 
Dinner.  Tuesdav .  March  6.   Despite  a  very 
busy  schedule.  Father  Moran.  S.J.,  BC  s  new 
president,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
our  speaker.  This  assures  a  pleasant  and 
informative  evening  for  all  of  us.   On  Sun- 
day   April  1 ,  we  will  have  our  class  seated 
together  at  the  Laetare  Breakfast,  Jack 
Guthrie  and  Bill  Finan  will  be  in  charge  of 
tickets.   Dick  Cava\an  is  working  feverishly 
on  "the  high  point  of  the  \ear    -  a  week- 
end trip  to  Puerto  Rico  in  earl\  Ma\.   More 
about  this  later.   We  will  wind  up  our  35th 
with  Alumni  Da\  W eekend  -  accommoda- 
tions in  the  dorms  for  those  who  wish  to 
sta\  over,  etc.  ...  We  met  John  Castelli  and 
Jack  Guthrie  at  the  Air  Force  Game. .  .  .  Paul 
Schultz  is  Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
the  Commerce  and  Development  Depart- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Jim  O  Haras  sons,  Tom  and  Dick  s 
w  ives  gave  birth  to  daughters  just  one  hour 
apart.  The  fathers  are  both  BC  grads  as  well 
as  their  brother  Jim.  Jr.   Director  of  Person- 
nel at  Stonehill  College.  .  .  .  Class  corre- 
spondent is  Angelo  DiMattia,  82  Perthshire 
Road,  Brighton.  MA  021 35. 


1941 
The  sudden  death  of  John  T.  Ainsworth  on 
October  24  has  deeply  saddened  members 
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Varsity  Club  Corner 

The  3000  member  Varsity  Club  enjoys 
a  varied  program  and  invites  all  alumni 
to  its  many  affairs.  The  smoker  held  in 
October  delighted  the  large  group  at- 
tending the  event. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner,  inspired  by 
F.  Alvin  Ricci,  32,  and  honoring  John 
Austin,  Luke  McCloskey,  Ray  Chaisson, 
Michael  Roarke,  and  Joe  Zabilski,  saw 
Father  Monan  make  his  first  appearance 
before  the  Varsity  Club. 

The  next  event  is  the  Scanlon  Award 
Dinner  on  February  5th.   The  1973  award 
winner  will  be  selected  by  the  deans 
and  athletic  department  administrators 
in  January. 

The  1973  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  selected 
in  February,  two  weeks  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  election  of  officers  on 
February  22nd.  All  interested  alumni 
and  friends  are  invited  to  submit  names 
of  candidates  to  the  club  president. 

We  really  need  more  workers  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  club  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful varsity  clubs  in  New  England. 
—  Nat  Hasenfus,  '22 


of  the  class.  John  was  always  a  great  sports 
man  and  gave  ample  demonstration  of  his 
gridiron  talent  on  our  undefeated  BC  fresh- 
man eleven.  As  a  student,  he  was  meticulous 
about  producing  quality  work.  After  service 
with  the  Navy  in  W.W.  II  John  worked  for 
the  U.S.  Government  Defense  Contract 
Administrative  Services  in  Boston  as  a  Qual- 
ity Assurance  Representative.   He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Mary  (Dissel)  Ainsworth, 
and  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Judith  E.  Sheaff, 
to  whom  the  class  extends  its  sincere  sym- 
pathy. The  funeral  Mass  for  John  was  in 
St.  Agnes  Church,  Reading.  .  .  .  Joe  Zabilski, 
"Mr.  Ironsides"  of  Sugar  Bowl  fame,  was 
inducted  into  the  Boston  College  Varsity 
Club  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  at  Roberts  Center 
on  November  13.  Members  of  the  class 
attending  this  affair  include  Bishop  Joseph 
Maguire,  Larry  Connors,  Ralph  Ryan,  Bob 
Sliney,  Bill  Maguire,  John  Colahan,  Fran 
Blouin,  Harry  Fulchino,  M.D.,  Gene  Good- 
reault,  Charlie  O'Rourke,  Dave  White, 
Lenny  Frisoli,  Paul  Malloy,  and  Nick  Sottile 
whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  class  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  .  .  .  Tom  Galligan  of 
Waban,  president  of  the  Boston  Edison  Co., 
has  been  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Boston  College.  Currently,  Tom  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Boston  College  Citizen 
Seminars.  .  .  .  Bill  Maguire  attended  the 
125th  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  on  October  14 
at  St.  George's  Parish  (one  of  the  oldest 
parishes  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese)  in  the 
Saxonville  district  of  Framingham.  .  .  .  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  Joseph  Maguire  was  the  princi- 


pal celebrant,  assisted  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  T.  Lawler  and  other  concele- 
brants.  .  .  .  Henry  Toczylowski  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital  on  Veterans'  Day  with  a  kid- 
ney ailment.  The  class  wishes  you  a  speedy 
recovery  "Hank."  .  .  .  Nick  Sottile  served  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish, 
Waltham,  held  at  the  Chateau  de  Ville  in 
Framingham  for  the  pleasure  of  700  parish- 
oners  and  their  friends.  .  .  .  Jim  Murray, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  was  featured  on  the  Jerry  Wil- 
liams radio  talk-show.  Jim  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  in  regard  to 
mandatory  retirement  for  the  judges  at  age 
70.  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  the  14  members 
of  the  class  who  became  McElroy  Associates 

for  1972 Keep  the  BC  Annual  Fund  in 

mind  and  do  your  part  for  Alma  Mater  and 
for  the  new  president  of  BC,  Fr.  J.  Donald 
Monan,  S.J.,  whose  voice  is  for  both  the 
Alumni  and  for  the  Student  Body.  .  .  .  Give 
Fr.  Monan  and  a  greater  BC  your  best  sup- 
port, and  let's  hear  more  often  from  you 
out-of-staters.  Best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  year!  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20  Ravenswood  Road, 
Waltham,  MA  02154. 


1942 

The  Memorial  Mass  celebrated  by  Frank 
Nicholson,  S.J.  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  on  Octo- 
ber 28th  was  well  attended.  Space  does 
not  permit  inclusion  of  everyone  present. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dick  Callahan  drove  in 
from  New  York  City,  Frank  Mahoney  served 
as  Lector,  and,  the  Bob  Muses  welcomed 
all  back  to  their  lovely  home  on  Chestnut 
Hill  Avenue  for  coffee  after  the  Mass.  Among 
those  who  accepted  were  Frank  McCue, 
Dick  Keating,  Ned  Martin,  and  Frank  Cronin. 
The  Mass  seemed  to  be  well  appreciated 
by  the  families  of  our  deceased  classmates. 
.  .  .  Congratulations  to  Ray  Chaisson  on  his 
election  to  the  BC  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  Honor  was  most  deserved  and  not  too 
soon  in  coming.  ...  Ed  McGrath,  Captain 
U.S.  Navy,  was  recently  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  The  situation  stated  "by 
superb  tact  and  diplomacy  he  achieved 
success  in  missions  of  high  significance  in- 
volving liasion  with  NATO  governments  at 
the  ministry  level."  Ed  is  soon  to  become 
the  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  European  Stars 
and  Stripes.  .  .  .  Clem  Hasenfus,  as  president 
of  the  BC  Club  of  Providence,  attended  the 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation on  Saturday,  September  16th.   I  am 
certain  that  both  and  Charlie  Donovan 
were  greatly  impressed  with  what  they 
heard.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings, 
each  of  which  was  excellently  presented, 
the  group  was  invited  to  tour  the  new  sports 
complex.   I  can  only  describe  it  as  an  amaz- 
ing structure  and  a  further  tribute  to  Bill 
Flynn's  devotion  and  faith  in  BC.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Ernest  J.  Handy,  215  La- 


Grange  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1948 

Our  stag  dinner  November  13th  at  Alumni 
Hall  and  the  tailgate  gatherings  at  the  Penn- 
State  game  brought  many  of  our  classmates' 
together  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Jim 
Costello  up  from  Woodbridge,  Conn..  Jim  i 
told  me  has  has  two  sons  at  BC.  John  Best, 
talk  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick,  headmaster 
at  Hyde  Park  High,  freshman  at  the  Heights, 
Bill  Noonan,  handsome  and  trim  as  ever, 
Father  John  Flynn,  St.  Joseph  in  Medford, 
Joe  Harrington,  Paul  Morin,  Gene  Nash, 
Bill  Keckham,  Frank  Dunne,  John  M.  Cor- 
coran, Tom  Greehan,  Bill  Olivier,  Joe  Ber- 
bert,  Father  Angelo  Loscocco,  the  Frank 
Rogers  and  Bob  Reddings. ...  At  the  stag 
dinner  final  plans  were  made  for  our  stretcr 
run  in  1973.  A  hockey  game  is  planned  in 
January,  hope  you  received  a  notice,  dinner 
dance  in  March,  annual  golf  tournament 
May  14th  at  the  Blue  Hills,  and  finally  June 
1,  2,  3,  alumni  week-end.  Those  of  you 
who  wish  to  hack  a  few  should  get  your 
name  in  NOW,  as  this  event  is  always  sold 
out. . .  .  Had  a  nice  note  from  Tom  Moran, 
Houston,  Texas.  Tom  has  been  in  Texas 
since  1961,  recently  elected  Vice  President 
of  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Assoc.  See 
you  at  the  Hockey  game.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  V.  Paul  Riordan,  40  Hillcrest 
Place,  Westwood,  MA  02090. 


1949 

The  Family  Day  activities  at  the  BC-Syracusei 
game  were  dampened  by  the  weather,  but 
there  was  a  good  crowd,  nevertheless. 
Among  those  alumni  with  their  families 
were:  Bill  Cohan,  Joe  Cotter,  Bill  Harney, 
John  Holt,  Pat  Leonard  with  his  ever  present 
tennis  racquet,  Bill  McCool,  John  Prince, 
Peter  Rogerson,  Bob  Schoenfield,  Al  Smith, 
and  Jack  Waite.   Fr.  Charlie  McCoy  was 
present,  also,  to  root  BC  on  to  victory.  .  .  . 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  announce  ad- 
vancement in  the  business  world.  We  are 
proud  to  hail  Mike  Toohig,  who  has  been 
named  director  of  engineering  for  electro- 
optional  tube  operations  for  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Mike  is  a 
loyal  alumnus,  although  away  from  Boston. 
.  . .  Bill  Flaherty,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Billerica,  sent  along  a  note 
that  his  oldest  daughter,  Marcia,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Boston  College.   He  is  quite  proud 
that  she  is  going  to  carry  on  the  BC  traditior 

in  the  Flaherty  clan Fr.  Bill  Burckhart 

has  a  new  assignment,  as  he  has  been  dele- 
gated the  task  of  organizing  a  married 
deaconate  in  the  diocese.  .  .  .  Look  for 
announcements  of  coming  social  events 
for  the  class  in  the  next  edition.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  John  T.  Prince,  64  Donny- 
brook  Rd.,  Brighton,  MA,  02135. 
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1950 

cooking  forward  to,  and  planning  for,  25th 
bunion  of  Class  of  '50.  Keep  up  the  good 
L-ork."  That's  how  Paul  F.  Hillery  signed  off 
L  recent  letter  to  us.  Do  you  realize  he's 
Seen  with  the  Department  of  Defense  since 
rC  grad  school  in  1951;  currently  assigned 
p  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  as  the  Head- 
quarters Monitor  for  its  World-Wide  Cus- 
tomer Supply  Assistance  Program,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.   Residing  in  Springfield,  Va., 
aul  and  his  wife  Patricia  (she's  active  in 
parity  work)  have  a  married  son  in  the 
lavy;  a  married  daughter;  a  son  in  college; 
h daughter  in  high  school,  another  in  gram- 
liar  school.  Paul  has  just  been  elected 
lational  President,  451st  Bomb  Squadron 
issn.,  and  is  Vice  President  &  Historian  of 
lie  Emerald  Isle  Div.,  Ancient  Order  of 
t  ibernians.  .  .  .  Our  Class  President,  Bob 
pSchino,  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  at 
Ihe  Heights-  Rob,  a  senior  in  Education; 
I'ill,  a  junior  in  Management,  and  Debbie,  a 
leshman  in  Nursing.  Bob,  wife  Dot  and 
jieir  seven  boys  and  one  daughter  live  in 
wellesley.  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Mike 
[iccarelli,  6  Chadbourne  Rd.,  Lexington, 
MA,  02173. 


1951 

barren  J.  Ridge  is  managing  Director  of 
'alue  Management  Institute,  La  Jolle,  CA. 
le  is  the  author  of  "Value  Analysis  for 
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Better  Management"  and  other  business 
books.  .  .  .  Frank  B.  Mesmer  is  associated 
with  Pioneer  Business  Machines  Co.,  in 
Manchester,  N.H.  .  .  .  Dick  Russo,  living  in 
Arlington  is  with  the  computer  Applications 
Croup  in  New  England  Mutual.  .  .  .  Joe 
Nally  is  with  the  FBI  and  living  in  Long 
Island.  .  .  .  Paul  King  is  a  presiding  judge  at 
the  Dorchester  District  Court.   Paul  and  his 
seven  children  are  living  in  Canton.   Paul's 
vegetables  have  won  blue  ribbon  awards  at 
the  local  fairs.  .  .  .  Mike  Scarola  is  manager 
of  the  Supreme  Macaroni  Restaurant  and 
Grocery  in  New  York  City.  The  best  Italian 
Restaurant  in  New  York  City.  Al  Flynn  is  a 
sales  rep  with  Norton  Company.  Al  received 
M.Ed,  in  1971.  Al  is  now  living  in  Melrose. 
.  .  .  Don  Wenger  is  a  vice-president  of  Poly- 
pumpy  LTD.  Al,  his  beautiful  wife,  Sis,  and 
his  three  children  are  living  in  Toronto.  .  .  . 
Dick  Bernardin  celebrated  his  20th  year  in 
business  as  President  and  Treasurer  of 
Gourmet  Freezer-Food  Services,  Inc.  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.  His  wife,  Doris  is  a  Speech- 
Communications  teacher  at  the  West  Junior 
High  School  in  their  home  town  of  An- 
dover,  Mass.  They  have  eight  children  rang- 
ing from  a  college  senior  to  a  kindergartner. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Frank  M.  Kulik,  Jr.  is  currently 
attending  the  United  States  Army  War 
College  at  the  Carlisle  Barracks  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Frank  entered  the  Army  in  1951  and 
was  last  stationed  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit,  two 
awards  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  two  awards  of  the 
Year  Medal  and  two  awards  of  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal.   He  received  an  MS 
Degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Arizona.  Congratula- 
tions and  continued  progress  to  you,  Frank. 
.  .  .  The  Class  correspondents  are  F.  J.  Mau- 
riello,  P.O.  Box  511,  Millbrook,  N.Y.  12545 
and  John  A.  Casey,  35  Aran  Road,  West- 
wood,  MA  02090. 


1952 

Congratulations,  to  Alfred  Casassa,  Busi- 
ness School  Graduate,  who  was  recently 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Hampton  District 
Court  by  the  Governor  of  N.H.  Al  married 
the  former  Clarice  Murphy  of  Winchester, 
they  have  three  children  and  live  in  Hamp- 
ton N.H.,  where  Al  was  also  the  Town  Mod- 
erator. Clarice  is  the  sister  of  classmate 
Bob  Murphy.  Al  is  also  Director  of  the 
Hampton  National  Bank,  the  Hampton 
Cooperative  Bank,  and  Trustee  of  Hampton 
Academy.  (Anyone  needing  a  loan,  can 
contact  Judge  Alfred  Casassa  in  Hampton 
N.H.)!    Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  Donovan, 
is  among  220  Officers  and  eight  civilians 
currently  attending  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  The  10- 
month  curriculum  of  the  Army's  Senior 
School  prepares  Officers  of  all  the  Services, 
as  well  as  Civilian  Officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  top  level  staff  and  com- 
mand positions  with  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  students  work  on  broad  fundamental 
problems  relating  to  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. Recognized  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  contribute  to  the  course  as  lec- 
turers, consultants  and  panelists.  Col.  Paul 
Donovan  entered  the  army  in  1952  and  was 
last  stationed  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J.   He 
holds  three  awards  of  The  Legion  of  Merit, 
The  Bronze  Star  Medal,  The  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  and  Six  Awards  of  the  Air 
Medal.   Paul  received  an  A.B.  Degree  at 
Boston  (Mass.)  College  in  1952  and  an 
M.B.A.  Degree  from  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1965.  Your  Class  correspon- 
dent and  family  went  to  the  BC-Villanova 
football  game.  Talked  to  classmate  George 
Kincade,  George  gave  me  directions  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  Motel  for  the  BC  Victory 
Party  after  the  game,  but  got  lost!   What 
ever  happened  to  Tony  Stathopoulus? 
Let's  make  a  Gala  Holiday  Season  by  coming 
out  of  the  "Wood-Work"!    Best  Wishes  to 
all  for  a  Happy  New  Year!  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Dick  Griffiths,  294  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  021 67. 


1956 

Gene  Tambascio,  wife  Louise  and  three 
children,  are  living  in  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
where  Gene  is  a  tenured  teacher  in  the 
Vestal  School  District.  Gene  served  a  term 
as  President  of  the  Vestal  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. .  .  .  Vinnie  Durnan,  formerly  of  West 
Roxbury,  was  appointed  Headmaster  of  St. 
Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver- 
mont.  In  such  capacity,  he  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Walter  T.  Durnan 
(BC  '17),  who  was  for  many  years  Head- 
master at  Boston  Technical  High  School.  .  .  . 
Jim  King  is  now  living  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  serves  as  General  Labor  Counsel 
for  Bordens  Company.  .  .  .  Our  good  friend 
and  neighbor,  John  Harney,  formerly  Na- 
tional Marketing  Director  -  College  Divi- 
sion, D.C.  Heath  Publishers,  (a  subsidiary 
of  Raytheon  Co.)  was  more  recently  pro- 
moted to  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  College 
Division.  ...  A  letter  from  Chaplain  (Cpt.) 
Thomas  J.  Naughton  (CBA  '56)  advises  that 
following  his  ordination  for  the  Boston 
Archdiocese  in  1961,  he  entered  the  Chap- 
lains corps  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is  presently 
stationed  at  Ft.  Bragg,  North  Carolina  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  c/o  HQ  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  Artillery,  Office  of  The  Catholic 
Chaplain  would  be  most  welcome.   Father 
Tom,  prior  to  this  assignment,  spent  a  year 
in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Another  of  our  men  of  the 
cloth,  Fr.  Larry  Lennon,  has  been  serving 
for  the  last  three  years  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Manchester  N.H.  diocese.   He  expects  to  be 
returning  to  the  Granite  State  during  this 
year  and  looks  forward  to  renewing  old 
acquaintances. .  . .  Class  correspondent  is 
Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  10  Arnold  Dr.,  Medfield, 
MA,  02052. 
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Mary  Foley  is  a  PhD.  candidate  at  NYU  and 
works  part  time  in  the  Test  Construction 
Unit  of  NLN.  She  has  traveled  to  many 
European  Countries  and  studied  at  Alliance 
Francoise  in  Paris.  .  .  .  Arline  (Halpin)  Cove 
keeps  busy  in  Falmouth,  Maine  with  5  little 
Goves  plus  involvement  in  church  and  local 
political  activities.  ...  Hi,  Anne  (Cagnon) 
Moran!   Where  are  you  now???  Anne  wrote 
from  Texas  describing  a  busy  Army  life  - 
full  of  travel,  hobbies,  family  and  club  activi- 
ties. .  .  .  Irene  (Cage)  Munsey  has  returned 
from  California  to  New  Hampshire.   Send 
us  your  new  address,  Irene,  and  welcome 
home.  .  .  .  Marita  (Glynn)  Donahue  says 
hello  from  Brockton  -  is  busy  as  usual  with 
family,  local  politics,  teaching,  and  many 
hobbies.  .  .  .  Barbara  (Higgins)  and  Tom 
Cosgrove  still  in  Brighton,  MA  -  have  three 
lovely  daughters.   Barb  works  part  time  in 

OBS  at  St.  Elizabeth's In  Beverly  Mass. 

is  Nancy  (Greehy)  Bonaventura.  Nancy  has 
four  children  and  has  many  community 
involvements.  Of  special  interest  to  her  is 
volunteer  work  with  the  Hospital  aid  Assoc, 
and  at  Hawthorne  State  Hospital  for  men- 
tally retarded.  .  .  .  Dottie  (Bagnell)  Kelliher 
busy  caring  for  Erin,  Kara,  and  Caitlin  - 
along  with  Mothers  Club  and  Catholic  Club 
activities.   Hopes  in  the  future  to  return  to 
active  nursing.  Jean  (Dowd)  &  John  Butler 
living  in  Rumford,  R.I.  with  their  two  boys 
Daniel  and  Paul.  Jean  has  been  active  in 
nursing  since  graduation  -  is  involved  also 
with  community  projects  and  CCD.   In  her 
"spare"  time  she's  redecorating  new  "new" 
old  home.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Mary 
Alice  DelMonte,  15  Beacon  St.,  Natick,  MA, 
01760. 


1958 

Capt.  William  Creighton  III  USAR  reports 
that  he  recently  completed  Part  II  of  the 
Command  &  General  Staff  Officer  Course 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  in  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  selected 
officers  for  responsible  positions  at  Division 
and  Support  Command  levels.  .  .  .  Paul 
LaRaia  M.D.  was  recently  elevated  to  Asst. 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Mass.  General 
Hosp.   Paul  received  his  MD  from  Tufts.  .  .  . 
An  anniversary  gathering  of  '58  ers  and 
their  families  was  recently  held  behind 
McHugh  Forum  prior  to  the  Syracuse  Game. 
The  kids  drifted  through  the  new  indoor 
athletic  center,  skated  in  McHugh  Forum 
and  passed  and  kicked  the  football  on  the 
field  while  their  moms  and  dads  renewed 
memories  behind  the  stations  wagon.  Some 
of  those  in  attendance  were:  Al  Carroll, 
who  came  down  from  Portland,  Maine, 
Tom  Hassey,  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  in  Fall  River,  Jim  McCarthy,  prac- 
ticing law  and  living  in  Milton,  Don  Har- 
rington, Joan  LaChance,  May  Coyle,  Bea 


Busa,  Bob  Diozzi,  Jim  Quinn  (whose  son 
won  six  tickets  to  the  Penn  State  Game 
plus  a  BC  tee  shirt  in  the  pass  and  kick  com- 
petition). Bob  Maney,  Dave  and  Marilyn 
Rafferty  from  Hingham  and  amiable  and 
hospitable  Norreen  and  Dick  Doyle  who 
have  open-house  at  their  lovely  home  in 
Newton  after  each  game.  .  .  .  Remember 
classmates  this  is  our  1 5th  anniversary  year  - 
be  alert  and  support  the  activities  coming 
up  this  spring.   Please  remember  to  keep 
me  informed  of  any  news  concerning  our 
class.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Dave  Raf- 
ferty, 33  Huntley  Rd.,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 
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The  class'  sympathies  are  extended  sincerely 
to  Nancy  (Pacions)  Lane  and  Mary  Jane 
(Gibbons)  Walton  on  the  recent  deaths  of 
Nancy's  father  and  Mary  Janes's  mother.  .  .  . 
Belated  congratulations,  and  best  wishes  to 
newly  weds  Ellen  (Durkin)  and  John  Gard- 
ner. .  .  .  Marigrace  (Knowles)  and  Horst 
Filtzer  welcomed  their  fourth  child,  Siob- 
han,  last  May.  .  .  .  Mary  (Powell)  and  John 
Lees  exchanged  a  hectic  suburban  New 
Jersey  life  style  for  the  serenity  of  Cape  Cod. 
They  moved  to  Centerville  last  April.  .  .  . 
Our  military  contingent  remains  highly 
mobile!    Virginia  (Paganellis)  and  son,  John, 
are  residing  temporarily  in  Squantum  while 
Jack  is  serving  on  Okinawa.  Nancy  (Hunt) 
Cowperthwait  and  her  four  children  wel- 
comed Bill  back  from  Vietnam.  They  are 
looking  forward  to  a  tour  in  Washington, 
DC.  and  have  purchased  a  home  in  Virginia. 
Claire  (Haynes)  Purdy  has  been  assigned 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
along  with  husband  Randy.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Elizabeth  M.  Grady,  64  Stuart 
St.,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 


1961 

Keep  those  cards  and  letters  coming  to 
Oneonta,  Folks!    I  received  a  letter  from 
Maurice  Cunningham.  After  earning  his 
Juris  Doctor  Degree  from  Suffolk  Univ.,  he 
married  the  former  Margaret  Ries  in  Green- 
ville, Miss.  In  1969,  they  welcomed  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  and  recently  built  a  home  in 
Saugus  affording  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
ocean  and  Boston.  Maurice  is  President  of 
the  Appleton  Co.,  his  own  business  in 
Saugus.  ...  '61  news  is  always  welcome  here 
in  Rural  Oeneonta.  ...  in  person  or  via  pony 
express!  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Paula 
Fitzgerald  Bloomquist,  Campus  Heights, 
Apt.  G-40,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 


1962 
Grace  Ann  Cononi  was  married  to  Robert 
Duffield  on  October  7, 1972  and  they  are 
living  in  Waltham.  ...  A  new  book  about 


children  from  infancy  to  school  age,  writte 
by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Braga,  A&S  '62,  and  Dr. 
Laurie  L.  Braga  is  being  published  by  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  City  of  Chicago  undei 
a  grant  from  the  Model  Cities  -  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity.  Dr. 
Braga  is  associated  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  College  of  Edu- 
cation. The  name  of  the  book  is  Ch/7d 
Development  and  Early  Childhood  Educa-  ffa 
tion:  A  Guide  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Jean-Marie  (Egat  O'L' 
Cull,  45  Wareland,  Rd.,  Wellesley,  MA 
02181. 
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Jim  McSwiney,  teacher  and  baseball  coachlff 
at  Dominic  Savio  High,  East  Boston,  in- 
stigated the  Corns  upstart  into  the  state's 
baseball  tournament  this  past  spring.  Jim's 
team  may  take  it  all  this  coming  season 
Peter  M.  Edmondo  represented  the  AnnapJnj 
olis  Laboratory  at  a  symposium  in  England:  bs 
Pete  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Human 
Factors  Engineering  in  Hydrofoil  System 
Design."   Ed  Gurry  had  a  paper  appear  in 
the  Canadian  Chartered  Accountant  in 
September.  .  .  .  Robert  M.  Condon  (A&S)  is 
practicing  optometry  in  Norwood.   Bob  is 
also  the  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of|dc 
Optometrists.  .  .  .  Bob  Miles  (SOM)  has  om 
son  and  four  daughters.   He  and  his  wife 
Lorraine  recently  moved  into  their  home  in 
Medford,  MA.  .  .  .  Messieurs  Capelli,  Burke 
and  Erwin  were  among  the  recent  joiners 
of  the  McElroy  Associates.   Bob  Devlin 
(A&S)  also  a  graduate  of  BC  Law  was  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  for  Gil-Bern  Indus, 
tries,  Inc.   Bob  is  married  to  Maura  (Mc- 
Cusker  (ED))  Devlin  they  live  in  Hingham 
with  their  two  daughters.  .  .  .  Ron  Martin 
(SOM)  is  in  Management  services  with 
Ernst  and  Ernst  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Bill  Phelan 
(A&S)  is  a  Univ.  Prof  in  Canada,  is  married, 
and  will  receive  his  Doctor's  Degree  from 
Chicago.  .  .  .  John  Cody  (A&S)  is  with  New 
England  Merchants  and  lives  in  Stoughton 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Dan 
O'Neill  is  with  the  Boston  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  .  .  .  Paul  Calligan  is 
Assistant  Chief  probation  officer  at  Fram- 
ingham  District  Court.   Paul  and  his  wife 
Eileen  have  a  daughter  Sharon.  Henry 
Cullerton  is  with  the  U.S.  Army  Audit 
Agency.  Matt  McDonnell,  Esq.,  can  be 
seen  in  the  Boston  Financial  District  or  out 
side  Patton's  Restaurant.  J.  J.  Crowley,  Jr. 
is  another  practicing  barrister  as  is  Jack 
Meskell,  who  practices  in  Somerville,  Ed 
Connolly  now  resides  in  the  Atlanta,  GA 
Area.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Ed  Gurry, 
33  Central  Ave.,  Braintree,  MA  02184. 
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Barbara  (Berg)  Campagna  and  her  husband 
are  living  in  San  Mateo,  CA.  They  have  a 


fridge 
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Ifon  and  a  daughter.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
rb'Neil  (Edwina  Blaguszewski)  are  living  in 
(Cambridge  with  their  three  children.   Dan 
Us  a  Scouting  Executive  and  took  the  family 
ramping  across  country  this  summer.  .  .  . 
Ilarolyn  (Barrette)  Ford  and  her  husband 
lire  living  in  Newton  with  their  two  children. 
I.  .  Still  teaching  Elementary  School  in  Burl- 
•  ngton  is  Rosemarie  (DeTeso)  Tranfaglia. 
fche  and  her  husband  are  residing  in  Burl- 
ington also.  .  .  .  Guidance  counselor  Mike 
ID'Leary,  his  wife,  Pat,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Kristen  and  Michael,  are  living  in 
[Chelmsford.  Mike  is  working  at  Dracut 
■High  School.  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  some 
1 3ther  Chelmsford  residents,  Jim  Beakey 
hnd  his  wife,  Mer,  on  the  September  addi- 
tion of  a  girl  to  their  family  of  two  boys. 
|im  works  for  IBM  Computer  Sales.  ...  Ex- 
pecting her  fourth  child  (a  boy  in  sight?) 
Is  Sara-Ann  (Sarno)  Sorocco.   Sara  and  her 
musband  are  presently  living  in  Chelmsford 
Ivith  their  three  daughters.  .  .  .  After  teach- 
ing in  Turkey,  Japan,  and  Italy,  Diane  Sikora 
mas  changed  her  name  to  Cuffey.  Captain 
' Guffey  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
jjermany  where  he  and  Diane  are  living 
Ivith  their  four  children.  Welcome  back  to 
Massachusetts  Lee  (Barry)  Priete.  After  living 
In  California  for  a  year,  Lee,  her  husband, 
[ind  their  two-year-old  daughter  have  de- 
rided to  make  South  Hadley  their  residence. 
| . .  Included  in  the  1972  edition  of  Out- 
standing Young  Women  of  America  is  Linda 
iCaristo)  Crescenzi.   Linda  is  President  of 
the  Bedford-Lexington  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Univ.  Women.  She  and 
per  husband,  Adam,  who  works  for  Ray- 
theon, live  at  7  Foxrun  Road,  Bedford  with 
kheir  three  children,  Jean,  age  6,  Gregory, 
age  3,  and  Marianne,  age  2.  .  .  .  Army  Major 
lohn  Ferry  is  presently  doing  a  tour  of  duty 
at  the  Pentagon.  He  and  his  wife  Caryl,  are 
he  proud  parents  of  a  baby  girl  born  on 
November  1,  1972.  They  are  living  in  Tor- 
rence  Ave.,  Burke,  Virginia. . . .  John  Tramon- 
dozzi  is  still  living  in  Maiden,  for  the  past 
four  years  at  Curry  College  where  he  is  an 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Chemistry.   He  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  from  BC  in  June,  1972. 
.  Class  correspondent  is  Thomas  H.  Fal- 
long,  37  Woodland  Rd.,  Maiden,  MA  02148. 


1966 

Barbara  Stone  Tarbox  is  living  in  Gales 
Ferry,  Connecticut,  where  her  husband  is 
a  lieutenant  with  the  Navy.  They  have  two 
children  -  Matthew,  four  years  old,  and 
Sarah,  two  years  old.   Barbara  is  studying 
for  her  Master's  degree  in  Library  Science  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  . .  .  Having 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  Thomas  Galligan  is  working  with 
Arthur  Young  and  Company  in  New  York. 
Tom  is  married  to  the  former  Ann  Costello 
(N.  '67),  who  is  teaching  at  the  Cornell 
School  of  Nursing.  ...  Bill  Metzler  was 


ordained  a  priest  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Hartford  last  spring.  While  in  the  seminary 
he  was  kept  busy  by  running  a  teen  drop 
in  center  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  by  work- 
ing as  an  assistant  chaplain  at  Albany  Medi- 
cal Center.  .  .  .  Army  Captain  Lee  F.  Ciulla 
received  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  while  serv- 
ing with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmo- 
bile) in  Vietnam. . . .  Army  Captain  Theodore 
Shattuck  has  a  leading  role  in  the  Army's 
current  campaign  against  drug  abuse.  He 
recently  completed  Cycle  II  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Course 
held  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Captain 
Shattuck  is  regularly  assigned  to  the  drug 
activity  unit,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment Center  on  Okinawa.  .  .  .  Our  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences  are  expressed 
to  the  following  classmates  upon  the  deaths 
of  their  fathers.   Barbara  Nugent  whose 
father  passed  away  in  October.  Anne 
Geisen,  upon  the  death  of  her  father  in 
October,  and  Kathleen  Brennan  McMeni- 
men  whose  father,  John  J.  Brennan,  Class  of 
1933,  passed  away  on  Nov.  2,  1972.  .  .  .  Con- 
gratulations to  Nancy  Scullen  who  was 
married  to  Ken  Farland  in  October.   The 
Farlands  are  on  a  Honeymoon  trip  around 
the  world  and  will  make  their  home  in 
Waltham.  .  .  .  Class  correspondents  are 
Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen,  85  Trapelo 
Rd.,  Waltham,  MA  02154  and  Tom  and 
Marianne  Torrisi,  90  E.  Haverhill  St.,  Law- 
rence, MA,  01841. 


1967 
Jack  Bove  is  working  for  the  Commerce 
Clearing  House  and  living  in  Scituate  with 
his  wife  and  new  baby,  Jonathon.   Roger 
Croke  and  Paul  Scalatta  are  working  for 
Boston  Equity.   Paul  has  a  new  home  in 
Stoughton  and  a  new  baby.  John  Keenan  is 
with  Peat  Marwick  and  living  in  Medford. 
John  has  two  sons.  .  .  .  Jim  "Fuzzy"  Selvitella 
is  married  and  working  for  Honeywell  in 
Lawrence.   Bill  Ford  is  living  in  Westboro 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.   Bob  Bodio 
is  treasurer  of  the  Milford  bank.  Jack  Gurry 
is  coaching  the  freshmen  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. .  .  .  Margaret  Cunniff  is  completing 
her  fourth  year  teaching  in  a  Dept.  of  De- 
fense school  on  the  island  of  Okinawa. 
Prior  to  this  she  was  the  first  and  only  woman 
teaching  at  St.  John's  Prep,  in  Danvers. 
Margaret's  address  is  Kubasaki  9,  Box  633, 

A.P.O.  San  Francisco,  96331 Geri  (Beck) 

Dodson  is  a  Capt.  in  the  Air  Force  and  living 
in  Piscataway,  N.J.  (Lakeside  Dr.  So.)  with 
her  husband  and  daughter  Melanie  Helene, 
born  Sept.  29,  1972.   She  would  love  to  hear 
from  friends.   Dick  and  Elaine  (Guenette) 
Greenwood  are  now  living  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
with  their  two  children.  .  .  .  Joel  Millonzi 
writes  that  he  has  been  appointed  Instructor 
in  the  Social  Sciences  at  the  City  Univ.  of 
N.Y.   He  received  his  Masters  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  and  Doctorate  in  Education 
from  Columbia.  Joel  and  his  wife,  Kathleen 
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Cooney  Ed.  '68,  have  lived  in  hast  Africa 
while  Joel's  conducted  research  on  the  poli- 
tics of  educational  policymaking  in  Tan- 
zania. .  .  .  Tom  Cecil,  Capt.  USA,  is  the  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command,  Dover, 
N.J.   He  met  his  wife  while  stationed  in 
Germany  and  they  now  are  the  parents  of 
two  girls  and  one  boy.  Tom  plans  on  mak- 
ing the  service  a  career.  .  .  .  Elaine  McCarty 
(GN)  received  her  Masters  in  Nursing  from 
the  Univ.  of  Colorado.   Larry  Straw  has 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Center,  Hilby,  Sailors, 
Wegener  and  Mirassous  in  Redondo  Beach, 
Cal.   Larry  lives  in  Encino,  CA.  Jeff  Tauber 
and  family  (a  new  son,  Michael  Jeffery)  are 
living  in  Darien,  Conn.   Saw  Jim  Wolf  at  the 
Pats  vs.  Colts  game.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dents are  Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict, 
84  Rockland  Place,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
02164. 


1968 

We  had  a  good  turnout  at  the  reception 
after  the  Penn.  State  Game  of  the  Members 
of  the  Class.  Our  Alumni  Officers  are  plan- 
ning a  large  affair  during  Alumni  Weekend 
in  the  Spring  and  we  hope  to  see  as  many 
of  our  class  that  can  come  together  for  a 
fifth  year  reunion.   For  anyone  who  missed 
our  notice  on  the  class  officers  Tim  Cronin, 
Pres.,  Alyce  Galiano,  Treas.,  Pat  Murphy, 
Sec,  and  the  V.P.'s  from  each  school,  Steve 
Ridge,  A&S,  John  McGunnigle,  SOM,  James 
Galiano,  Ed  &  Carol  Keene  Fulton,  Nurs.  .  .  . 
For  those  around  Boston  pay  close  attention 
to  the  ads  on  TV  and  Radio,  Mike  McNally 
is  doing  voices  and  his  famous  imitations. 
Congratulations  to  Dick  Armstrong,  Wally 
Hiltz,  John  Miele,  Phil  Quartrale  and  those 
others  who  passed  the  recent  Mass.  Bar 
Exam.  .  .  .  Rich  Giglio  is  back  in  Boston  after 
living  in  San  Diego  where  he  was  the  or- 
ganist for  the  Padres.   Perhaps  Rich  can  get 
some  of  the  Boston  Business  which  has 
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been  limited  to  one  man.  There  is  one 
member  of  our  class  who  lets  it  be  known 
that  he  is  "BC  '68  and  proud  of  it"  through 
his  sports  column  on  Basketball  in  the 
Boston  Globe  and  that  is  Bob  Ryan.  The 
fortunes  of  Politics!   Tom  O'Neill  elected  to 
the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  while 
Bob  McNulty,  Louise  Day  Hicks'  Adminis- 
trative assistant  is  out.  Jeff  Miner  is  now  an 
attorney  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Richard  Murray,  14  Churchill 
Rd.,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1969 

Bill  Luke  and  Vic  Ugolik  received  their 
MBA's  from  Amos  Tuck  last  June.  .  .  .  Manny 
Jasus  received  his  Master's  in  Computer 
Science  from  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  is  now  working  as  a  programmer 
and  systems  analyst  for  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Manny 
and  his  wife  of  four  months,  Marie  (LaCava), 
are  settling  into  housekeeping  and  bracing 
for  a  Great  Lakes  winter  in  Hamburg,  New 

York,  20  miles  south  of  Buffalo Ed  Har- 

pin  received  his  Master's  last  June  from 
Stanford  and  is  beginning  work  in  the  Ph.D. 
psychology  program  at  SUNY  at  Stoney- 
brook,  New  York.  .  .  .  Mike  Lynott  is  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  has  finished  an 
M.A.  in  Russian  and  is  now  in  a  Master's 
program  in  Human  Relations.  .  .  .  Stan  Bar- 
tosiak  has  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
to  Poland  and  is  teaching  in  the  Russian 
Department  at  BC.  .  .  .  Congratulations  to 
our  classmates  who  have  passed  recent  Bar 
exams.   Bob  Rodophele,  Bob  McDonough 
and  Dennis  LaCroix,  BC  Law  graduates, 
passed  the  Mass.  Bar.   Bob  McDonough  is 
employed  in  the  tax  department  of  Haskins 
&  Sells,  certified  public  accountants  in 
Boston.  Dennis  LaCroix  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Boston  Law  Firm  of  Zisson  and  Benjoya. 
Dennis  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Suffolk  Law  School  as  a  part  time  professor 
teaching  legal  research.   Dennis  is  married 
to  Mary  Ellen  Hanby  (Ed.  71).  .  .  .  Tom  Mc- 
Ginn, graduated  from  Michigan  Law,  passed 
the  Wisconsin  Bar  Exam  and  is  now  working 
for  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission. 
.  .  .  Jim  Malone,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School,  passed  the 
Virginia  Bar  Exam  and  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
Jim  is  clerking  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
in  D.C.  and  is  living  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
.  .  .  Doug  Carnival,  graduated  from  George- 
town Law,  passed  the  Virginia  Bar  and  is 
now  in  private  practice  with  a  firm  in  D.C. 
.  .  .  Tom  Humphrey  passed  the  Connecticut 
Bar  Exam  and  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
LeFoll-Humphrey  in  Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut. 
.  .  .  Tim  O'Malley  is  serving  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant, USMC.  Tim,  wife  Elaine  (McLaugh- 
lin) and  two  children  -  Tim,  Jr.  and  Kristine 
Marie  are  living  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Dick 
Mahoney  is  a  First  Lieutenant  with  the 


USMC  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Dick,  wife  Jill 
(Hermes)  and  son  Richard  are  living  in 
Oceanside,  California.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  James  R.  Littleton,  15  Purington 
Avenue,  Natick,  Mass.  01760. 


1970 
I  feel  sorry  for  any  of  you  who  never  made 
it  to  Alumni  Stadium  this  Fall.  Though  the 
scores  weren't  always  the  best,  the  color 
and  excitement  were  unmatched. . .  .  Mike 
Estwanik  writes  to  say  he's  found  a  home  in 
San  Francisco  where  he  is  doing  Publicity 
and  Public  Relations  for  the  Pacific  Ballet 
while  working  oh  his  Masters  in  Arts  Ad- 
ministration at  Golden  Gate  U.  Anyone 
who  makes  it  out  to  the  Bay  City  should 
stop  in  and  say  Hello.  ...  Liz  McGillicuddy 
and  Maryanne  Compo  are  living  in  Newton 
Highlands  while  teaching  in  the  Boston 
area.  .  .  .  Tom  Ricciardelli  graduated  from 
Dartmouth's  Grad  School  of  Business  and 
is  working  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dearborn, 
Ml.  .  .  .  Steve  Landrigan  sends  his  best  to  all 
from  Washington,  D.C.  where  he  is  a  Field 
Reporter  for  the  Housing  Assistance  Coun- 
cil. Steve  did  some  newspaper  work,  got 
his  M.A.  in  Journalism  from  Syracuse,  and 
put  in  a  stint  with  VISTA  before  taking  his 
present  job.  .  .  .  Mary  Rudman  picked  up 
her  Masters  from  B.U.  and  is  now  way  down 
yonder  in  New  Orleans  working  in  Educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Mary  McDonough  and  Bill  Mellen 
entered  the  State  of  Eternal  Wedded  Bliss 
last  summer,  spending  their  honeymoon 
touring  England  and  Ireland.  .  .  .  Mike 
D'Ambrosio  is  studying  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  so  we're 
assured  of  having  at  least  one  diplomatic 
person  among  us.  .  .  .  Mike  Boughton,  S.J. 
took  his  vows  as  a  Jesuit  in  October  and  is 
now  working  in  his  MA  in  English  at  the 
Heights.  .  .  .  Dan  Hurley  is  another  happy 
Bridegroom  having  wed  Jacquie  Bachand 
(N  '72)  in  July.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are  now 
living  in  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Ex-Olympians  Tim 
Sheehy  and  Kevin  Ahearn  are  up  to  their 
old  tricks.  As  a  result  the  New  England 
Whalers  are  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
WHA.  .  .  .  See  you  round  McHugh  Forum. 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz" 
Berry,  37  East  Plain  St.,  Cochituate,  MA 
01778.   I  apologize  to  my  old  buddy  Mark 
Murray  for  last  month's  typographical 
error;  in  my  usual  noble  fashion  I'm  blam- 
ing everyone  but  myself. 


1971 

Correction:  The  Class  Notes  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  bridge  were  written  by  Donna 
Henderson,  not  by  Tom  Capano.  Also, 
those  writing  in  should  know  that  it  takes  a 
month  or  more  to  have  your  information 
published.   For  example,  the  Class  Notes 
for  the  January  issue  of  bridge  were  due  in 


early  November.  .  .  .  The  many  friends  of 
Andy  Healy  wish  to  extend  their  sincere    I 
condolences  to  his  family.  Andy  lost  his  lif 
in  a  tragic  accident  last  September.   He  wa 
a  good  person,  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
many.  .  .  .  Jeff  Ciuffreda  is  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  Liberia,  West  Africa  where  he 
is  doing  some  accounting  work  and  helpin 
to  manage  village  co-operatives.  .  .  .  Donn< 
DeNicola  was  married  to  John  Clancy  on 
October  29;  she  is  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Quincy.  .  .  .  Billy  McDermott  is  ir 
his  first  year  at  San  Francisco  Law  School 
and  he  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  same 
time.  .  .  .  Nancy  (Marszycki)  Dowling  and 
her  husband  Jeff  C70)  are  now  the  proud 
parents  of  a  red-headed  baby  girl  they 
named  Jennifer  Eileen;  they  are  living  in 
Manchester,  Connecticut  and  Jeff  works  as 
an  accountant  for  Arthur  Anderson  in  Hart- 
ford. .  .  .  Mary  Ellen  Hanley  was  recently 
married  to  Dennis  LaCroix  (Law  '72).  Mary 
Ellen  is  teaching  a  learning  disabilities  class 
while  her  husband  practices  law  in  Boston  i 
and  teaches  Legal  Research  at  Suffolk  Law. 
.  .  .  Virginia  Vetri  and  Donald  Jacques  were 
married  on  September  16;  they  are  living 
in  Chicago  where  Ginny  works  for  the  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago  while  Don  attends  classe 
there  for  his  Ph.D.  Classmate  Diane  Gal- 
letti  was  a  bridesmaid  and  Michael  Brady 
was  best  man.  .  .  .  George  Henry  Nee  III  wa 
married  to  Ann  Smith  of  Arlington  on  Octa 
ber  22  in  Providence,  R.I.;  Ann  is  a  gradual 
of  Simmons.  .  . .  Class  correspondent  is 
Tom  Capano,  85  Ripley  Street,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  02159. 
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Sr.  M.  Jutta  Muenninghoff  OSF  '37 

January  19, 
Rev.  Moses  M.  Coady  HON  '38  April 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Cotter  SJ '30  July  1, 
Sr.  Cassina  M.  Wacker  OSF  '30 

June  10, 
Rev.  Andrew  F.  Cervini  SJ  '26 

December  4, 
Rev.  John  P.  Porter  SJ  '26 

December  22, 
Joseph  R.  Ryder  '33  September  17, 
Bernard  W.  Robinson  MD  '41 

October  3, 
Thomas  J.  Clifford  '53  October  10, 
Louis  F.  Musco  '34  October  10, 

Robert  D.  Burns  '44  October  12, 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  S.  Shea  '28 

October  13, 
Rev.  Columba  Sullivan  SJ  '36 

October  13, 
John  J.  Curran  '28  October  16, 

John  C.  Cahill  '28  October  17, 

John  T.  Ainsworth  '41         October  24, 
William  Bond  '20  October  25, 

Francis  B.  Hughes  '20       February  14, 
Rev.  Felix  E.  Norbut  '24 
Thomas  L.  Burke  SJ  '33 
Joseph  A.  Priestner  SJ  '26 
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2  Million  B.C 


We're  asking  our  alumni  for 
money. 

Trouble  is,  fund-raising  has 
long  been  a  problem.  Dating  back 
before  B.C. 

So,  we've  come  up  with  a  new, 
easy  way  to  come  up  with  the  hard 
cash  needed  annually. 

It's  called  "Automatic  Giving." 

All  you  have  to  do  is  authorize 
your  bank  to  credit  "x"  dollars  a 
month  from  your  checking 
account. 

Automatically. 

Be  it  $5,  $15,  $50.  Whatever. 

We'll  take  care  of  you. 

You'll  take  care  of  us. 

You  see,  if  just  40%  of  our 
alumni  gives  only  $10  a  month, 
we'd  collect  what  we  need. 

$2  million  a  year. 
Call  collect 
(617)965-0646. 


Give  to  the  college  you  chose. 


in  wmm 

Bapst  Library,  from  a  St.  Mary's  Hall  vantage  point,  after  one  of  the  snowfalls  earlier  this  winter  season. 
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